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EpITors. 








No man worthy of the office of President 
should be willing to hold it if counted in or 
placed there by fraud, Either party can 
afford to be disappointed in the result, The 
country cannot afford to have the result 
tainted by the suspicion of illegal or false 
returns, U.S. GRANT. 


The result of the Presidential election is still 
uncertain, a week after it has taken place. The 
States of South Carolina, Florida and Louisiana 
are in doubt, and nothing but the official count 
can determine what is their verdict. If, as at 
this writing seems probable, they have gone 
Republican, Mr. Hayes is elected by one vote 
in the electoral college. But there are indica- 
tions that the official count will not give satis- 
faction. There are charges of contemplated 
fraud on the one side and of contemplated vio- 
lence on the other. To guard against fraud in 
the State of Louisiana, where it is most appre- 
hended, leading men of both parties, including 
several ex-Governors and Senators, have gone 
to New Orleans to watch the count. Their 
presence is invited by the Governor of the State. 
To guard against violence Gen. Grant has order- 
ed troops to be placed at the disposal of the 
necessary Officers in Florida and Louisiana ‘ to 
see that the proper and legal boards of canvas- 
sers are unmolested in the performance of their 
duties.” He has also invited several leading 
Senators to go on to New Orleans to inspect the 
counting of the votes. The real difficulties to 
be apprehended cannot thus be wholly prevent- 
ed, for there is no doubt that in some parishes 
the entire Republican vote has been cut off by 
violence. Under the laws of the State of 
Louisiana the Returning Board, which is Re- 








publican, has authority to cast out the votes of 
these parishes on that account. But though 
the laws may be defective, as we think they are, 
the great mass of the American people are 
law-abiding citizens, and while there may be 
danger of local riots we do not apprehend any 
general disturbance. We have pointed out in 
another column the proper constitutional meth- 
ods of settling a disputed Presidential election. 

The election of the President has absorbed 
public attention. The complexion of Congress 
is a matter of almost equal national importance. 


» With less than twenty Democratic majority in 


the House, and less than ten Republican ma- 
jority in the Senate, neither party will attempt 
any of the revolutionary schemes which some of 
the party journals, in the craze of the moment, 
are proposing. The ‘* World,” for instance, 
suggests that the House refuse to go into joint 
session with the Senate to count the vote, 
oblivious of the fact that this joint session is 
required by the Constitution, and is provided 
for by law, and that under precedents which 
are equally clear and conclusive no party can 
prevent the meeting for the ministerial act of 
counting votes by merely refusing to attend. 

Whatever may be the immediate result of this 
election, it will certainly lead to a needed im- 
provement in our national elections ; it will en- 
force the demand heretofore made for the 
abolition of the electoral college; will impel 
our public men to provide for an election of the 
President directly by the people; and will prob- 
ably lead to some constitutional -measures for 
protection of the nation against fraud or vio- 
lence in the individual State. Under our pres- 
ent constitution, which makes the State the 
supreme judge of its own election, there is none 
except public sentiment. Every honest Ameri- 
can will echo the declaration of Gen. Grant 
which we put at the head of our columns to-day, 
and the party or politician who endeavors by 
fraud or violence to set at naught the will of 
the people will, even in succeeding, win a fatal 
victory. 


The reports from the South indicate even a 
better and larger cotton crop this year than last. 
Commercial prosperity will bring in its train 
political peace. 


President Lerdo’s re-election in Mexico is as- 
sured beyond a doubt; and the attempt at pub- 
lic resistance has come to naught. With a 
President, a Congress and a Supreme Court all 
independent of the priesthood, Mexico has a 
better prospect of peace and prosperity before 
her than ever before in her history. 


Thirty per cent. income tax is what the loyal 
Cubans must pay to support the Spanish govern- 
ment this year. They will begin to think by 
and by that they are paying a very large price 
for a very small whistle. 


Cardinal Simecni, appointed successor of Car- 
dinal Antonelli as Secretary of State, is quite 
as resolute though not as able an Ultramontan- 





ist as his predecessor, Of the character and 
career of Antonelli, the master genius of Pius 
IX. we speak in another column. 

The only event of importance in war eircles 
since our last is a warlike speech from the Em- 
peror of Russia. This is in brief to the effect 
that he will secure adequate guarantees for the 
real improvement of the Christians in the prov- 
inces, peaceably if be can, forcibly if he must. 
It is tolerably clear that England will not take 
to arms, despite a somewhat belligerent speech 
by Disraeli, unless some event greatly changes 
the current of public sentiment. A conference 
between the powers is to take place at Constan- 
tinople. 


The misery in Bulgaria may have been exag- 
gerated, for oriental accounts rarely lose anything 
for want of color; but it is certainly intense 
enough to awaken the sympathies and demand 
the active benevolence of all Christian nations. 
The people are without food, clothing or shelter. 
It is estimated that half a million dollars are 
needed to carry them through the winter. 
Seventy thousand dollars have been sent from 
England. 








THE LEGAL ASPECTS OF THE CASE. 


O one acquainted with constitutional law 

the present discussions in the daily press 
afford some curious specimens of literature. The 
provisions of the Constitution and the laws of 
the United States are sufficiently clear; the 
difficulties and dangers to be apprehended grow 
not out of difficulty in understanding the law, 
but out of an unwillingness to submit to it. 

I, The President in this country is elected by 
the States. The electoral college is not a clumsy 
contrivance to get at the popular verdict ; it is 
a contrivance to have every State, as a State, 
represented in the chief of the Union of the 
States. 

II. Each State chooses its electors in its own 
way. The Constitution is perfectly explicit on 
this point : 

‘*Each State shall appoint, in such manner as 
the Legislature thereof may direct, a number of 
electors, equal to the whole number of Senators 


and Representatives to which the State may be 
entitled in the Congress.” 





Under this provision there is nothing to pre- 
vent any State from electing its electors by the 
Legislature, as South Carolina did formerly ; 
nothing to prevent their being appointed by the 
Governor ; nothing, in short, to call for any 
popular vote for the President at all. This 
may be an anomaly; we think itis. But when 
a ship is in the breakers is not the time to re- 
construct her. 

III. Each State is the supreme judge of its 
own elections. It chooses the Presidential Elec- 
tors in its own way, and certifies their election 
to the United States Congress. With that 
election Congress has no right to interfere. Be- 
hind that certificate Congress has no power 
whatever to look. The Constitution is equally ex- 
plicit on this point. It provides that Congress 
has no powers not expressly given to it, and the 
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powers expressly given to it respecting a Presi- 
dential election are these: 

‘‘The President of the Senate shall, in the pres- 
ence of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
open all the certificates, and the votes shall then 
be counted. The person having the greatest 
number of votes shall be President.” 

The power of Congress thus defined is lim- 
ited to a single act. ‘This act is counting the 
votes of the electors, and declaring the result to 
which the ballots point. No right whatever is 
conferred upon Congress to set aside the returns 
of any State as void, either on the ground of 
violence or of fraud. Perhaps it ought to have 
that right; that is a question we shall not here 
discuss. Certainly now it has not the right; to 
assume to exercise it would be a flagrant usur- 
pation. 

IV. But Congress has in one or two cases 
rejected the vote of a State? Yes! In count- 
ing the votes questions apparent on the face of 
the certificates must be decided. If the cer- 
tificate is so illegible that it cannot be read, if 
it shows an election on some other day than the 
day fixed by the laws for the election, if it does 
not conform to the laws of the State, if it is not 
duly certified, lacks a seal or a signature, the 
question is raised whether it shall be counted or 
not counted. So if two certificates, each in due 
form, certified by conflicting State authorities, 
each claiming to act in the name of the people 
of the State, are presented, both cannot be 
counted. For these and kindred cases neither 
the Constitution nor the laws of the United 
States make any provision. There are now no 
joint rules in existence providing therefor. In 
the absence of such law or Constitutional pro- 
vision it would be the clear duty of the two 
Houses to decide such questions in joint session 
and by joint action. It is equally clear that they 
could decide only questions of regularity raised 
upon the face of the record. The Senate and 
House are to supervise the counting of the 
votes; whatever is necessary for that count they 
may do; nothing more. 

V. If there is believed to be fraud in the can- 
vassing boards of any State the only clear rem- 
edy is by an appeal to the courts of that State. 
But whether the court will investigate charges 
of fraud against such boards, and deelare the 
election illegal on proof of fraud, is a question 
unsolved in law. The courts of Louisiana have 
refused ; they hold that the determination of an 
election belongs to the political, not to the judi- 


‘cial department of the government. The courts 


of New York have decided otherwise. Elsewhere 
the question is still unsettled. Possibly the un- 
successful candidate might by a writ of quo war- 
ranto compel an investigation of the claims of 
his rival by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, or by a writ of Prohibition might in that 
court enjoin Congress from counting the vote of 
a State where fraud or violence had invalidated 
the election. But the traditional policy of the 
Supreme Court indicates that it could refuse to 
assume jurisdiction in so doubtful a matter. 

VI. The legal principles in this case then are 
perfectly plain, and their application is per- 
fectly simple. South Carolina, Florida, and 
Louisiana are the States in doubt. We of other 
States have simply to wait till their vote is 
officially counted and declared by their own 
State authorities. Since they invite it, there 
can be no impertinence in sending the best men 
of both parties to watch the counting and help 
to ensure an honest return. When the result is 
declared and properly certified by the legitimate 
State authorities, there is an end of the matter. 
They must be assumed honest till proved fraudu- 
lent; and the proof of fraud must be in the 
courts of law, not in the newspapers. As to 
Congress, it has simply to count and declare the 
result. Any attempt to prevent a joint session 


to cast out the vote of a State on charges of 
violence or fraud would be an attempt at revo- 
lution. The American people are not ready for 
another civil war. He that attempts it will find 
them in a less patient and forgiving mood than 
they were found before. 








GIACOMO ANTONELLI. 
ORD Palmerston was in the habit of speak- 

4 ing of Cardinal Antonelli, who has just 
died at Rome in his seventy-first year, as ‘* the 
greatest of living statesmen.” ‘This praise was 
somewhat hyperbolical ; yet it must be acknowl- 
edged that, had events und circumstances fa- 
vored instead of ever thwarting the great cburch- 
man, he would very probably have attained a 
historic rank ranging him with Richelieu, Wol- 
sey, Mazarin, and Ximenes. 

Cardinal Antonelli was one of those Italians 
of very humble birth—his father was a wood- 
catter—who, by dint of extraordinary abilities 
and strenuous ambition, have risen to high ay- 
thority and influence in the Roman Church. 
That church is quick to avail itself of talents, 
whatever the social condition of taeir possessor, 
which can in any way serve its interests. The 
most powerful pontitfs have as often risen from 
the ranks of the Italian peasantry as from great 
houses like those of Borgia and de Medicis. The | 
generals of the Jesuit Society have not seldom 
emerged from the obscurest orders of society. 
It was, therefore, no special disadvantage in An- 
tonelli’s case that he came from a class that 
earns its bread by the profuse sweat of its brow. 
His shrewd and subtle intellect, naturally quick, 
was fortunately trained by the drilling of the 
Seminario, to which, by some happy chance, he 
was admitted, and where he was able to pursue 
his studies. 

But Antonelli was not conspicuously a stu- 
dent. His curriculum at the Seminario did 
not lead him into the secluded paths of monk- 
ish contemplation : it gave him no inordinate 
zeal for knowledge, merely considered as a 
mental accumulation; but it did train and 
develop a notably acute mind in preparation for 
a very practical and earnest life work. From 
the first Antonelli was a man of the world and 
of affairs. The august baubles of ecclesiastical 
power were not for him; he never aspired to 
them. His ordination as a priest was not, for 
him, a first step towards the attainment of the 
triple crown. It was merely a pass to the essen- 
tially political, as contrasted with ecclesiastical, 
influence, for which he was best fitted, and 
which, attained, seems to have quite filled the 
measure of his ambition. Incomparably the 
ablest of all the pontiff’s counselors, the most 
fertile in expedients, the most energetic in ac- 
tion, the most consistent and thoroughgoing in 
policy, his role at Rome was as purely secular as 
that of a minister of an ecclesiastical realm can 
be. He left the lore of the fathers and the 
rivalry for the fat bishoprics and the craving for 
the tiara to his brother Cardinals. His task 
was to deal with European problems, to match 
himself with the cunning and selfish diplomacy 
of European courts. His business was with 
monarchs and cabinets, not with articles of 
faith or points of doctrine. 

Antonelli’s political career, however, was a 
colossal failure. He began, as the counselor of 
Pius IX., by adopting a liberal policy. Rome 
and the States of the Church were to be free 
and constitutional. This was when he was 
young, new to office, and enthusiastic. Within 
a year, however, the Revolution of 1848 broke 
out; Pius and Antonelli with him were driven 
from Rome, and took refuge at Gaeta; and the 
dream of liberalizing Rome and the church was 
from that moment over. When the Pope was 
restored to his own in 1849, the Pontifical Court 
returned to the Eternal City with a new pro- 





‘would be both illegal and futile. Any attempt 





gramme. Antonelli reselyed that the govern- 


ment should be thenceforth sternly despotic; and 
so it was, There was no more talk of a free 
press and a parliament. Order, of the most 
repressive sort, reigned in Rome. ‘The new 
policy was, indeed, the only one that could 
delay the impending extinction of the Pope’s 
temporal power: it did probably delay it, but 
Antonelli lived to see it gradually undermined, 
first by the war of 1859, then by that of 1866, 
and at last utterly filched by the young Kingdom 
of Italy. He lived to see Victor Emmanuel en- 
throned at the Quirinal, and the Pope’s domin- 
ions literally confined, as had been predicted, to 
**the Vatican and a garden.” 

Yet Antonelli had qualities which, in another 
age, would have made him an immense power 
in Europe. He was cunning and subtle; he was 
hopeful and undismayed; he was vigorous, stead- 
fast and full of resource; he was faithful and 
consistent; he believed in himself and in his 
cause. But the infection of revolution was 
abroad in Europe, and for all bis pains and 
labor be died within full view of the fact that 
the cause which had inspired them was lost be- 
yond recovery. The whole course of Papal 
policy for thirty years is to be attributed to his 
genius and inspiration; and, decaying as the 
Papal power has evidently been during that 
period, Europe has more than once awaited with 
breathless interest the word that should come 
from the ‘‘grim and lean old man” who was 
known to dictate the decisions of the Vatican. 





TEXTS AND THEMES. 
A YOUNG clergyman, one of the readers 
of the Christian Union, addresses us a 
note as follows : 





‘** Last April I finished my long course of study 
and was ordained and installed since. The work 
crowds upon me and I am unable to do half there 
is todo. Your lectures on preaching I have not 
neglected ; but I am constrained to turn to you 
for some advice through the department given to 
‘Inquiring Friends.’ J cannot find texts. I ean- 
not settle on the method of conducting the prayer- 
meeting. How do you find-your subjects for 
sermons and prayer-meeting talks ?” 

That is like asking a professor of botany how 
he finds his botanical specimens. He goes out 
and looks for them. He finds some in the 
marsh, some in the sands, some in the moun- 
tains, some in the woods, some in the mowing 
meadow, and some in the gardens. He finds 
them, not according to any rule or prescription, 
but by hunting for them. Subjects are to be 
found everywhere. They occur in reading news- 
papers. They occur in conversations with men. 
They glance from people’s experiences. They 
are struck out from books, of all books most 
from the Bible. 

But there are two generic forms of selection. 


One is applicable when you want to meet a 


definite case in human life, where the truth is 
to be like a suit of clothes fitted to a particular 
man, or like medicine and food adapted to a 
specific want. Thus, for instance, you have a 
case of grief, or disappointment, or false hope, or 
wrong conduct in your congregation, and you 
take the case and gather out of your general 
knowledge and your knowledge of Scripture 
the view that you think will medicate that case, 
and apply it. 

During our early ministry in Indianapolis, 
there was a runaway match in town: and for a 
week the town was red hot with rumors and 
scandal. As we went along the street and heard 
this talk from one and another, and noted how 
crude their judgments were, and how suddenly 
bad men were becoming good, and laying the 
rule of conduct on other men, we went 
home and prepared a sermon on Charity 
The subject was suggested from an _ obser- 
vation of human life; and-after the sermon 
was brought out, then we hunted up a text, 
and put that text on the sermon, precisely 
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as an artist paints a picture that comes to 
his imagination, and then looks to see by what 
name he will call it. 

The other mode is applicable when you want 
to round out truth before your audience, and let 
it help whom it will. For instance, you want to 
group together Scripture teachings on the sub- 
ject of resignation in trouble. or on the doctrine 
of inspiration, or on the presence and power of 
the Holy Ghost, or on any other topic which is 
vital to Christianity ; and you go through the 
New Testament, selecting, point"by point, the 
passages which seem to throw light on that sub- 
ject. In that many 
passages will generally contain the line of 
thought which you are going to develop more 
than another. For a text take that. 

Then there are many texts—as in the Proverbs 
of Solomon, or the sayings of Jesus—which a 
man may profitably take as a seed thought. For 
instance, ‘* A wise son maketh a glad father ;” 
that is a theme about which a man may col- 
lect a great deal of matter by a study of life 
about him. ‘*Whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he 
receiveth "—that bas illustrations in life all 
about us. You read it in your morning devo- 
tions, and mark it down as a text, and let it lie 
and germinate till by much thinking a sermon 
of it. In our early ministry, when 
reading the Bible at morning prayers we used 
to mark with a pencil in the back of the big 
Bible anything which suggested a topic for a 
Then, when the 


case, some one of the 


crows out 


sermon. Sabbath was ap- 
proaching, and we were turning in mind what 
the next day’s sermon should be, we would go 
to that Bible and look and see if any of the 
passages came back with the same opening view 
as when they were put down. 

But there is no absolute answer that can be 
given to this question, minds are nat- 
urally fruitful; other minds are not fruitful. 
Getting thoughts from some men is like get- 
ting water from a pump—you never get a single 
bit that you do not work.for. Getting thoughts 
from other men is like the natural outcome of a 
spring from the ground—it does not require 
any force. Our difficulty is to find place for 
our themes and texts. In the more than a 
quarter of a century that we have been preach- 
ing in Brooklyn we have not preached fifty ser- 
mons that we preached in the West. 


Some 





CLOSED. 
TPVUE pouring rain on Friday must have been 
a disappointment to the thousands who 
gathered at Philadelphia to witness the closing 
of the Great Exhibition. But no one who wan- 
dered through the buildings could have guessed 
that he was in the midst of a disappointed 
throng. We failed to hear a grumble either at 

the weather or the managers. 

Though closed, yet the Exhibition has but 
just begun its work as an educator. It has sent 
back to their homes tens of thousands of men 
and women with new ideas, broader conceptions, 
larger and better life. It has furnished preach- 
ers with figures and school-teachers with facts. 
It has taught us all that if America is a great 
country the world is still greater, and that even 
the semi-barbaric races have something to teach 
us. As birds carry seeds upon their wings un- 
consciously, that, dropped, spring up a thousand 
miles away, so every thoughtful visitor to the 
Centennial has carried away with him seed- 
thoughts that will germinate and spring up in 
future months and years in town and village 
from Maine to Georgia and from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific coast. 

And if we have learned we have also taught 
something. Foreign visitors will carry home 
juster and better views of American life and 
civilization. The illustrated French and Ger- 
man and !English newspapers may be expected 





not to put whooping savages in the streets of 
American cities any more ; and the regulation 
book of American travels will not represent us 
all dressed with revolvers and picking our 
teeth with bowie knives. One Finland lady 
** stumped” her native land, created an enthusi- 
asm, raised with incredible difficulty the money, 
got together the articles, and then, owing to 
Russian slowness, failed to get her exhibit 
through the routine in time to come here, It 
will go to Paris instead ; but America will have 
the benefit of that lecture tour in being better 
known, and Finland in her better knowledge. 

The nations have shaken hands once more ; 
and though the reunion is closed the friendship 
and the fellowship are but just begun. 





DiscoNTINUED.—In the action brought by 
Francis D. Moulton against Henry Ward Beech- 
er, a motion was made by the defendant to 
change the place of trial from the city of Brook- 
lyn to some interior county of the State, upon 
the grounds: 1, That an impartial jury could 
not be obtained either in Brooklyn or in New 
York City: 2. That if tried in either city the 
case would occupy so long a time as to block up 
other suits: 3. That the case could be tried in 
the country in one third of the time, and at 
one third of the expense, which would be re- 
quired in the cities. ®pon these grounds, Judge 
Westbrook has granted the motion, giving leave 
to both parties to suggest any county which 
might seem to them preferable. Mr. Moulton, 
however, early on Monday morning, procured 
and served an order giving him leave to discon- 
tinue his suit upon payment ot ali costs. This 
he has a legal right todo; but it should be dis- 
tinctly understood that this step is taken with- 
out any consent of the defendant or his counsel. 
With regard to the expense of a trial in the 
country, it was stated on the argument of the 
motion, without contradiction, that owing to the 
low rates of fees charged by lawyers outside of 
the large cities each party would save, in coun- 
sel fees alone, three times as much as the total 
expense of witnesses’ fees, and traveling ex- 
penses of parties, witnesses and counsel. This 
estimate errs only in being far too moderate. 





NOTES. 


—God bless our Chosen One, the State’s Defender. 
Biless—there’s no harm in blessing—the Pretender. 
Which man the People want, and which the Ring, 
God bless us all, that’s quite another thing. 


—Edward Everett Hale, author of ‘‘The New 
Crusade,” the best temperance novel of the day, 


writes: ‘‘I want to thank you for the ‘Barton 
Experiment.’ It seems to me wonderfully well 
done.” 


—It seems that we were quite mistaken in sup- 
posing that there is any difficulty in living in one 
city and editing a paperin another a thousand 
miles away. Rev. George H. Hepworth has be- 
come an editor of the ‘Christian Standard” of 
St. John, New Brunswick. 

—The arrival of the U. 8S. man-of-war ‘“ Frank- 
lin,” with Tweed on board, is telegraphed from 
St. Thomas. The anxiety which paragraphists 
have contrived to create concerning the safety of 
the ship was wholly unnecessary. Orders re- 
quired her to make the voyage under canvas, 
and nothing is more common than for a sailing- 
ship to be forty to sixty days in making the 
westward passage. 

—The ‘London Graphic,” easily at the head of 
English illustrated journals, is publishing a series 
of admirable sketches from the portfolio of an 
artist who has been in this country during the 
past summer. In the current number it publishes 
portraits of the two honorary British commission- 
ers at the Centennial, namely Messrs. A. J. Drexel 
and George W. Childs, of Philadelphia. The 
‘*Graphic” is eminently successful in maintaining 
its right to the name, for its illustrations are pe- 
culiarly timely, and instinct with the spirit of 
the age. 

—It must be rather exasperating to British tax- 
payers to reflect that their government is forever 
bound to‘pay $20,000 annually to the heirs of 





William Penn, in compensation for proprietary 
rights abandoned by them in the State of Penn 
sylvania. Such, however, is the case, according 
to aseemingly authentic paragraph, and a London 
paper now suggests that as Penn’s right to the 
State was at best but problematical, and as it has 
now gone wholly out of British jurisdiction, it 
would be well for the United States to assume the 
payment of this little stipend. 


—Mr. Beecher’s lecture appointments for the 
urrent month are as follows: 


° 


Thursday, November 9, Danbury, Conn. 
Monday, 13, Springfield, Mass. 


Tuesday, “ss 14, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
Wednesday, “ 15, Lewiston, Me. 
Thursday, 16, Portland. Me. 
Friday, ' 17, Bangor, Me. 


Saturday, 18, St. John, N. B 

Monday, - 20, do, 

Tuesday, 21, Bangor, Me. 

Wednesday, 22, Rockland, Me. 

Thursday, 23, Great Falls, N. H. 

—Rev. Augustus Blauvelt has been suspended 
by the Classis of the Reformed (Dutch) Church, 
to which he belonged. because his views are not 
in accordance with the formulas of the church. 
If his brethren did not agree with him, and did 
not choose to stand sponsors for him, they had a 
perfect right to say so, and this is all that suspen- 
sion comes to. We dissent from most that is pe- 
culiar in Mr. Blauveit’s views, but we do not 
suppose that his next article in Scribner will have 
one less reader or any less consideration from its 
readers because he is suspended. 


—The scientists seem in danger from that pecu- 
liar class-bigotry which has ruined so many other 
useful organizations. Prof. Barrett, a pupil of 
Tyndall, and not a Spiritualist, read before the 
Anthropology section of the British association a 
paper in which he declared that scientific experi- 
ments of his own had convinced him that there 
was a grain of truth concealed among the rubbish 
of the spiritualists, clairvoyants, etc. ; but the 
reception which his article met can best be indi- 
eated by the word *‘ Pooh !” One would suppose 
that to such a body of students any light upon 
undeveloped psychological truths would be wariw- 
ly welcomed. 

—One apparent cause of the unpopularity 
of Lord Lytton (Owen Meredith) as Governor- 
General of India is his insisting that Englishmen 
who abuse Hindoos shall be punished. The 
average Englishman—and few who are above the 
average go to India to stay—is in the habit of be- 
stowing upon the natives attentions like those of 
the Americanized Celt toward the negro, or those 
of the Pacific Coast ruffian toward the Chinaman, 
and the result is, strangely enough, a steadily 
increasing hatred of the English. Imagine the 
terrible effect upon the traveling English *‘ blood” 
if Lord Lytton’s prejudice should prevail in India 
and the infection extend to other British colonies 
where his pranks live in the memories of the 
natives. 

—The Yale Catalogue for 1876-77 is before us, 
showing a total of 1021 students in all the depart- 
ments. Of these 569 are in the Academical, 206 in 
the Scientific, 95 in the Theological, 60 in the 
Law, 36 in the Medical, and the rest in the special 
schools. A change appears in the calendar, ap- 
pointing a three weeks’ vacation at Christmas 
instead of two weeks, as heretofore, and reducing 
the spring vacation to a recess of one week, be- 
ginning March 28th. Phillips Brooks, D. D., and 
Cyrus Hamlin, D. D., are announced as the 
lecturers before the Theological Seminary. A 
new feature is the publication of the names of 
lady-students in the Art School. It is announced 
that hereafter a copy of the annual catalogue will 
be sent to every graduate whose address is known 
to the Secretary. 

—An amendment is suggested to the law which 
we proposed a fortnight ago, making all the offi- 
cers of a bank responsible for all irregularities of 
more than ten days’ standing. ‘‘ Have they,” our 
correspondent asks, ‘‘any right to take a boy 
who has been brought up to be honest and useful 
and expose him to great temptation from pure in- 
difference? If he falls they mercilessly crush him, 
and while he is sent to the penitentiary they, 
who are by no means blameless, go abroad claim- 
ing credit for what they have done.” It is cer- 
tainly desirable that no practical means for 
guarding the integrity of bank accounts should 
be neglected. A really conscientious and com- 
petent bank officer will make it almost impossible 
for a subordinate to ‘‘ carry along” an irregularity 
for any length of time, and one who is capable 
but not conscientious should be compelled to 
do so. 
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“ITT DOTH NOT YET APPEAR.” 

NHERE is no sentence in the Bible that gives 

a grander suggestion to the imagination of 
the glory of the heavenly state than this simple 
sentence—It doth not yet appear. We do not 
know what things will be developed in the future, 
what the recasting of the economy of life is to be 
after death. There is much more to be disclosed 
than has been disclosed to us. We are coming to 
something far better than we have any knowledge 
of here. 

I like to think of heaven as having walls of 
precious stones, and as being paved with gold ; 
but it is a satisfaction to me only so long as I con- 
ceive of it asa picture. The moment I enumerate 
the stones, and say, ‘‘ Here is a jasper, here is a 
sapphire, here is a chaleedony, here is a topaz, 
here is an amethyst,” literalizing the figure, it 
ceases to attract. I would not be shut upin a 
soul’s baby-house. I should as soon think of 
going to look at brick or granite walls after I had 
seen these walls of precious stones a few times. 
There must be something more and something 
better than such things in our heaven. 

As a poetic inspiration and as an artistic help, 
the pictures of heaven given in the Apocalypse 
are of transcendent value. They have been com- 
forting in all ages; but they are comforting in 
proportion as men are low down and depend on 
the imagination. 

The negroes in Florida, when the minister 
talked about the Sermon on the Mount, were not 
touched by it; but when he came to Revelation 
they were delighted, because they said now they 
could understand him. They could not under- 
stand the Sermon on the Mount, but they could 
understand the Book of Revelation. The trum- 
pets, and horses, and garments rolled in blood, 
fired their imagination ; and they were meant to 
fire the imagination. But as men are developed, 
and the imagination is not less but the reason is 
more, and the substance of truth has a deeper 
lodgment in the soul than at earlier periods, we 
have to rebuild our conceptions, and look for our 
heaven to something else than pearls, and precious 
stones, and pavements of gold. When you long 
for the babe or the sainted sister, or the friend 
that has gone before, and in the loom of whose 
life the fabric of your own is largely woven, it is 
not enough to think of a city. 

When we come to ask in detail what is heaven 
to be, to me, and me, and me, no one can tell. 
It will grow out of certain faculties and graces 
here ; but what it is going to be no one knows. 
If, when the buds were out on a certain plant, a 
man should ask me, ‘* What will the blossom be ?” 
I would say, ‘‘I never saw it. I can tell you 
where it will come; but Ido not know what it 
will be.” And if a man asks in detail what the 
other life is te be, I can see the bud; but I can- 
not tell what the blossom or the fragrance will be. 
This I know, however: that it is going to be in 
advance of my present attainment, or any earthly 
attainment—but that is all. 

We live by hope. It is a good thing to think 
that the barren, tumultuous and unjointed state 
of affairs on this earth is not all that God has. 
We are in a fomenting condition. The world 
that now is; its outcomes; the opening of the 
grave to let the spirit through—these mean more 
than is apparent; but what that more is we do 
not precisely know. We sigh for it, and long for 
it; and these sighings and longings are caused by 
the impulse of the Spirit within us whose utter- 
ances are not understandable by us. ‘‘ Grroanings 
which cannot be uttered,” are the words of the 
apostle. 

I am glad that I am living in such a grand sum- 
mer, though I do not knowits botany, nor the 
birds that fly in it, nor the fruits that are going to 
ripen in it. And all the floral wealth of this 
great spirit world above me gives me comfort, in 
that there is such largeness to it: that there are 
in it so many alternatives of joy and expectation; 
that God is doing so much more than he seems to 
be doing; that providence means so much more 
than we have been accustomed to suppose it to 
mean. 

It has been computed that the dynamic power 
of the roots of the trees and grass, by which they 


are sucking up moisture which is to be sap, that 
the chemical solvent power which they have on 
undissolved mineral matter, that their actual 
dynamism in a single acre of meadow land is 
greater than the power of all the enginery which 
has been created by man on the face of the earth. 
I sit on my place in Peekskill and look down upon 
my meadow, and think that in those twelve acres 
there is more power than is in all the steam- 
engines and mechanical forces of the globe. I 
know that this power is being exerted, and that 
by it the roots are plowing deeper and deeper, 
and that the trees are growing higher and higher. 
I know that there is a vast growth going on, but 
I cannot see it nor hear it. 

So structures are being built without the sound 
of the hammer; fine things are being evolved out 
of the coarse things; and I stand in the summer 
light and look until I become, as it were, a 
thought rather than a being; and I catch the idea 
of how, in the vast realm of which I am a part, 
where the elements are not ‘grass and trees and 
roots, but soul-life, God is working for the sake 
of that which shall be hereafter; and sometimes I 
tremble, when it comes suddenly upon me, to 
think how much is going on and how little I 
know about it; to think what wings may be fan- 
ning the air all around me; to think what unseen 
currents are passing around the globe; to think 
what, over the globe from north to south. spiritu- 
al forces of God, more than all these forces that 
run through time with nimble wings and feet, are 
working for us and in us;@and how we stand and 
are wrought out in the midst of them. This is 
the power of God, the Father, the power of 
Christ Immanuel, God with us, the power of the 
Holy Comforter, brooding over this groaning, 
travailing, sorrowing world, moulding us, enlarg- 
ing us, and bringing us to the unknown glory 
which awaits us in the kingdom above. 


% 





BESIDE THE SEA. 
By MARY AINGE DE VERE. 


lige the sea one summer day 
Three merry children were at play. 





The great warm sun was sinking low, 
The waves were beating to and fro, 
And silvery shells and pebbles white 
Lay glittering in the rosy light. 

Around the rocks, like ribbons hung, 
The pretty fringing sea-moss clung, 
And green sea-grasses gently swayed 
With every throb the ripples made; 
Ana like a snow-field, smooth and wide, 
‘The beach sloped down to meet the tide, 
Ah me! that hour was passing sweet— 
Afar from town and crowded street, 
To look across the ocean's space, 

And feel the rough wind on my face; 


To hear the ripple’s measured song, 
The children’s voices, fresh and strong, 


Half drowning on the eager breeze 

The old, old music of the seas! 

O merry bearts! O voices glad! 

The sad sea is no longer sad. 

A charm is lent to rock and wave 

More fair than Nature ever gave, 

The while your joyance echoes so, 

And light young footsteps come and go, 


Dear happy-hearted children three, 
At play beside the summer sea! 





OUR CHURCH WORK. 
By Rev. 8. H. Tyna, Jr., D.D. 
Il.—TRAINING. 
HE operations of the Christian Church, as I 
said in the article of last week, are of three 
kinds: ingathering to the church; training for 
Christian work; and the work itself. 

In training, at the base, of course, is our Sun- 
day-school. We have two separate Sunday- 
schools in the church in the morning, with sepa- 
rate officers aad teachers, and a third one in the 
afternoon. We also have schools connected with 
our mission chapels. In all, we have now some- 
thing over two thousand teachers and children in 
the five schools directly connected with us. We 
also have some other Sabbath-school work con- 
nected with us indirectly. In all our Sunday- 
school work we make no distinction between the 
children of the church and wission children. 





The teachers of the missions join in the Friday 


evening services already described. I take the 
ground that nobody can play on my organ unless 
I teach him how; and I aim to have unity of in- 
struction throughout our Sunday-schools, 

The theory of our Sunday morning preaching— 
the idea of which is the edification of believers, 
and only secondarily ingathering—is to furnish 
the workers, the teachers, the visitors, the lay- 
preachers, with material for their work on Sunday 
afternoon and in the evening, and throughout the 
week, as well as the culture of Christian house- 
holds. 

Next in training to the Sunday-school is the 
Normal class of the older young men and young 
women, and of the adults in the congregation 
who are being trained, and from whom our teach- 
ers are, as a rule, taken for all these departments. 

On Wednesdays and Fridays I have Bible read- 
ings—one in the morning and another in the 
afternoon—for the special study of the Word with 
those who are at liberty to come together at the 
appointed hours. At these Bible readings we take 
up topics and trace them through the Word. This 
fall I have begun a series of readings on the fif- 
teen titles given to our Lord in the first chapter of 
John. As an illustration I may refer to our first 
reading. I took for the theme the first verse, ‘‘In 
the beginning was the Word,” and brought all 
parallel teachings of Scripture to bear on that one 
declaration. That day I got no further than that. 
We traced out its meaning by an examination 
both of its relation to the polemical philosophy of 
John’s time and to the Old Testament foundation 
on which it was based. These Bible readings 
are a most enthusiastic service. I had, on an 
average, one hundred and fifty people there at 
every reading last year; and I suppose I shall 
have more this year. Men attend as well as wo- 
men. These readings are always under my own 
supervision. 

Next in training we have the young converts’ 
classes. Persons who come into the communion 
of the church by profession, and who are con- 
firmed, are organized into classes for pastoral 
instruction. They meet once a month for that 
purpose. I always teach them. I have now four 
such classes, with a membership of over five hun- 
dred in all. We take up topics adapted to the 
development of young Christians. Thus one of 
our evenings was devoted to the topie of con- 
science, and to an examiration of Scripture to 
learn what were its teachings thereon. The Sceript- 
ture is the basis, and the only basis, of training 
in all these various departments. The members 
of these classes are all converts of the last two 
years. We have a secretary, we call the roll, and 
at each meeting we appoint a committee of men 
to visit the absent men and of women to visit the 
absent women, whose duty it is to report at the 
next meeting; so that no new member of the 
church can be lost for overa month. We know 
where he is within a month after he has strayed 
away. 

My assistant also has a Bible-reading for men 
on one of the evenings of the week before the 
evangelistic meeting. He is a Baptist minister, 
and aids me in various ways outside the church 
services proper; visits the poor and the sick, 
attends weddings and funerals outside my own 
proper congregation, and other like labor. 

I have already spoken of our inquiry and young 
converts’ meetings. We have provision to connect 
the inquirers and young converts with the church 
and to keep them under our watch and care before 
they have made any profession of religion, after 
they have shown some interest. This is very im- 
portant. For this purpose we have a band of 
workers who are members of the Andrew and 
Philip Society and of the Mary and Martha So- 
ciety, and whose special function it is to watch 
over inquirers and keep them in accord with the 
assistant, and through him with me, during the 
time which intervenes between their inquiry and 
their joining the church. As soon as they are 
eonverted, in anticipation of the next confirma- 
tion we prepare them for a profession of Christ. 
This confirmation class meets every Monday even- 
ing. It is connected with the young converts’ 
meeting. After the young converts’ meeting, 
while there is an inquiry meeting for ingathering, 
I take the confirmation class into another room 
and talk to them. The object of this second 





meeting is not so much instruction, which is 
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mostly given to the whole body; it is rather per- 
sonal acquaintance and fellowship. My object is 
to keep them in harmony with me. 

Of course most of the work, both of ingather- 
ing and of training has chiefly reference not to 
the regular pew-holders, but to those who are not 
regular attendants upon any chureh. The fami- 
lies of the pew-holders are in personal relations 
to me and come to me directly. I know them and 
their homes, and make it my duty to look after 
their spiritual interests myself. If I see any that 
are interested I visit them, and bring them in 
through personal influence. But all go into the 
same confirmation class and through the same 
system of instruction. The rich and poor meet 


together. I labor directly with the regularly at- 
tendant families of my church and congrega- 


tion, and indirectly through these other agencies 
with those who are non-pewholders. 





THE BOSTON SCHOOLS. 

By Rev. N. H. CHAMBERLAIN. 
fIVHE Japanese Commissioners, on their late 
visit to Boston and after a very careful in- 
spection of its school affairs, expended about 
eight thousand dollars in the purchase of the 
complete outfit of a Boston school, including al- 
most everything from a pen-wiper to a piano, in 
order that the same might be for a pattern in 
the Puritan 
school-house travels far and strong since April 


school-keeping at home. Verily 
3th, 1635, when a beginning was made of our 
school system by the following vote in Boston 
town-meeting: ‘* Likewise it was then generally 
agreed upon that our brother, Philemon Purmont, 
shall be entreated to schoolmaster for 
the teaching and nourtering of children with us.” 
This which is now the Boston Latin School, whose 
special function has been to fit boys for Harvard 
1682, 


become 


College, was the only publie school till 
when writing and ciphering schools were estab- 
lished, and shortly after reading and spelling 
were ordered taught. These became and are the 
Boston normal schools. Girls were not admitted 
to the grammar schools until 1789, and for the 
next forty years only from April io October. 
Primary schools were established in 1818 for chil- 
dren of both sexes four years old and upward, 
and as feeders of the grammar schools. In 1821 
an English high school was established to furnish 
a more complete English education to young men 
not intending to enter college. Such were the 
beginnings of the Boston school system, which in 
many respects deservedly stands first in a re- 
public based on religion and intelligence. For 
more than one hundred and fifty years Boston 
schools were managed by the selectmen, the clergy 
of the town being called in on state occasions, 
and perhaps to conduct rather rudimental exam- 
inations. Later twelve committee-men were ad- 
ded, and aldermen took the place of selectmen. 
From 1835 to 1876 a rather large and of late un- 
wieldy school committee have managed school 
affairs; but this year a board, consisting of the 
Mayor and twenty-four members elected by the 
people on a general ticket, has taken their place. 
Under the present law this committee has elected 
a board of six supervisors who examine teachers 
and pupils. The office of Superintendent of 
Schools was created in 1851, and John D. Phil- 
brick, a veteran and tried educator, has for more 
than eighteen years filled the office to the great 
advantage of all concerned. Such briefly is the 
history of a remarkable school system which has 
gone far to make Boston a center of intelligence 
and power. 

There are now (1876) eight high schools (the 
Latin, English, and Girls’ High School ineluded), 
containing 2,180 pupils, taught by 50 male teach- 
ers and 48 female, with salaries aggregating 
$180,251.33. There are 50 grammar schools with 
23,971 pupils, taught by 96 male teachers and 511 
female. In the primary schools there are 18,665 
children from 5 to 8 years of age, taught by 414 
teachers. The special schools are 2 for licensed 
minors (newsboys, bootblacks, and the like); 1 
for deaf mutes, 
evening schools, 


1 kindergarten, 14 elementary 
1 evening high school, and 6 
evening schools for industrial drawing. Besides 
these there is a normal school in great vigor, 
where pupils are educated for teachers. The total 
current expenses off the schools are about $1,724,- 
000,00, or about, $36.85 per scholar. Teachers are 





sought for everywhere, provided only they are the 
best, and salaries in Boston are liberal. The 
General Superintendent gets $4,500, a supervisor 
$4,000, a head master in high school $3,200, sub- 
masters in grammar or high school $2,600; ushers 
in grammar school] $2,000; head assistants (women) 
in grammar schools $1,200; teachers in primary 
schools $800. In 1875 the city owned 144 school- 
houses, which with their lots were then valued at 
$8,500,000, 

Boston schools are supported by a tax levied on 
all personal and real property in the city by the 
City Council, and there is no legal restriction to 
the amount that may be raised. Property is pur- 
chased and buildings erected under the vote of 
the Council, but the places and cites must first be 
approved by the school board, which alone fixes 
the salaries of teachers. Tuition is of course free, 
and so are all drawing and writing books and all 
school stationery, while text-books are furnished 
free to the poor. All children from five years and 
upwards are taught drawing. Music is taught 
more thoroughly than in any city of music-loving 
Germany. 

There are certain other distinctive traits in the 
Boston system. The grammarand primary schools 
are in distinet buildings, and a head master of a 
grammar school has the oversight and visits from 
three to five primary schools nearest his own, and 
isin fact a sort of local superintendent. Under 
his care in these schools are from 300 to 1,500 pu- 
pils. Every grammar and primary school-teacher 
is supposed to teach 56 pupils, though there are 
fewer actually in hand. Every teacher has a 
separate school-room of good size and well ven- 
tilated where every pupil has his or her own single 
desk and chair, so that there can never be over- 
crowding of three or four at a single form, and 
to-day there are actually thousands more of seats 
than scholars. Boston also differs from many of 
her sister cities in having both capacious study- 
rooms and assembly-rooms where the whole school 
gathers, some cities having good rooms of one 
kind but not of the other. The system of terri- 
torial districts by which a scholar’s school is fixed 
by his abode gives a very important result in the 
Boston system. It prevents favorite schools in 
popular localities from overcrowding, and renders 
possible one general series of books, so that a 
child moving from one part of the city to another 
need not buy new books, but finds everywhere 
the same in use. As salaries do not depend on 
the number of pupils, in this way much unseemly 
competition and rivalry of schools is avoided. It 
is one gratifying result of the Boston system that 
the relative increase in the upper schools for the 
last fifteen or twenty years has been greater than 
in the lower grade schools, while elsewhere the 
reverse is usually the case. This shows a tendency 
towards a more extended education year by year. 
Boston has 18,000 pupils in primary schools and 
24,000 in grammar schools. 

Such are our Boston schools which our citizens 
regard with so much honest pride and for which 
they are in general paying cheerfully. The Bos- 
ton system is felt throughout New England and 
even beyond. It is the Cesar of our civilization. 





“OUR FATHER.” 
By GEORGE 8S. MERRIAM. 


\ 7 E have considered the intimacy with the 

Divine Being in which Jesus lived, and 
which is denoted by his habitual expression, ‘‘ my 
Father.” But we see too that he spoke to his dis- 
ciples of ‘‘ your Father,” and in teaching them to 
pray bade them say, ‘‘ Our Father.” And not 
only by these phrases but by the whole course of 
his instruction and example he seems to call all 
men to the realization and enjoyment of closest son- 
ship with God. But that which is implied by such 
a relation, that which we see actually existing in 
the case of Jesus, is so far above the attainment, 
and seems so much beyond any possibility, of or- 
dinary human nature, that we are led to examine 
more closely what Jesus did teach as to the true 
relation between God and men. 

The key-word is given in a passage which seems 
to me to be incomparable even in the New 
Testament as a comprehensive statement of the 
central truths of religion. It may be said, I 
think, to contain the germs of all true theology, 
in a form {that comes directly home to the practi- 





cal conduct of life, and in terms that a child can 
understand. It is this: 

“T say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you and persecute you; that ye may be the 
children of your Father which is in heaven; for he maketh 
his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain 
on the just and on the unjust.’ 


Here we have, first, the essential nature of God: 
—a universal Father, doing good and only good 
to all mankind. But, men are bidden to do some- 
thing that they may be his children:—there is 
then a nearer union possible than that implied in 
his universal Fatherhood. And into this closest 
union men are invited to come—how? By acting 
on that principle on which God acts—the princi- 
ple of unselfish love even toward those who de- 
serve it least. Weare to become the children of 
God through being like God; and to be like God 
is simply to be good—good in every way; the 
hardest form of goodness, love toward our ene- 
mies, being set as a symbol under which all other 
virtues are included. Do we object that at our 
best we come far below this perfect standard? 
The answer has already been supplied: even be- 
fore we turned to seek him God loved us, giving 
the rain and sunshine as tokens of his free boun- 
ty: much more will he bear with us and forgive 
and help us when we are trying to be his obedient 
children. This is Christ’s theology—his truth 
about God. All his teaching is an expansion of 
it, and his life was an embodiment of it. In him 
pure love was supreme; therefore to him was the 
Father’s face unclouded; therefore is he to us a 
disclosure of that Divine quality which is God’s 
inmost nature: it is thus he calls us to become in 
the fullest sense the sons of God. 

The other side of the truth—that willful de- 
parture and alienation from God which is the 
worst possibility of humanity—he showed with 
equal clearness. He said plaivly to those who 
were deliberately opposing the truth—the truth 
disclosed in a form so pure, so high, yet so at- 
tractive, that only willful blindness could reject 
it—‘‘ Ye are of your father, the devil.” That is, 
they knowingly allied themselves to the principle 
of hatred and of darkness. Their father the 
devil could never become, in any such sense as 
God was their father; by creation, by ownership 
and by his unconquerable love they were still the 
children of Him who sendeth sunshine and rain 
upon the evil and the good. But by willful 
choice, and by awful consequences of inwrought 
degradation and woe immeasurable, they had 
adopted the evil principle, to love and to imitate; 
they had become the slaves of sin. Still the ce- 
lestial voice called them to liberty and to Divine 
sonship; and still they hardened themselves 
against it. As in Jesus was shown the closest 
nearness to God, so in them was illustrated man’s 
farthest possible departure from God; it is their 
case and the case of those like them that adds a 
deep note of warning to the tender call, ‘‘ Be ye 
the children of your Father which is in heaven.” 

It is in his parting conversation with his nearest 
friends—a scene that shines in a more wonderful 
light than the Transfiguration; the light of love 
shadowed by approaching sorrow and separation, 
while through the clouds shines in softened, mys- 
terious radiance the triumph that lies beyond—it 
is in this last discourse that Jesus most distinctly 
intimates to the disciples the truth which they 
could but dimly apprehend. It is then that he 
promises to them ‘‘the Comforter,” ‘‘ the Spirit 
of Truth.” Hitherto they had lived by the visi- 
ble; Jesus had been living by the invisible. They 
must have seen in him, they must even in some 
faint degree have caught from him, that habit of 
communion with the unseen God and Father 
which glorified his life. But their human friend, 
whom they could see and hear and touch, so oc- 
cupied and satisfied their minds that while he was 
present they did not rise to his sense of the 
invisible, spiritual God who, filling all Creation, 
reveals himself most intimately in the humble, 
trusting, loving heart. In that high communion 
Jesus had lived; to it he would have his disciples 
rise as yielding more than his personal presence 
could yield; therefore he said to them, ‘‘ It is ex- 
pedient for you that I go away;” and spoke prom- 
ises which they did not understand, yet treasured 
in their memories. 

The fulfillment came when ‘‘ they were all filled 
with the Holy Ghost.” The outward wonders of 
the Day of Pentecost, the tongues of flame, the 
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new-found eloquence, were but the tokens 
of a mightier change. Then did the disciples 
feel, born in them by we know not what mys- 
terious Divine influence, the presence within them 
of the Spirit that had fully dwelt in Jesus; they 
rose, after long preparation, yet as it were in one 
transcendent moment, into a sense of God in 
them, with them, for them. They were trans- 
formed into heroes, martyrs, kings; the world 
seemed given into their hands; and then fully 
began that work of conquest which yet goes on 
and yet shall include the whole race of man. 

‘The Spirit’—the indwelling presence and 
power of God, under whatever varying names,— 
was to Paul, and doubtless to all the apostles and 
the churches in which they wrought, the crowning 
truth of the religion of Christ. It was this in 
which Paul found his salvation from the sin that 
worked in his lower nature. It was to this that 
he gave all the praise for whatever he achieved, 
feeling himself to be nothing, and the Divine 
power and goodness to be all. It was this spirit- 
ual communion which he felt to be higher even 
than those disclosures of the risen Jesus which 
marked the great epochs of his life: ** Yea, though 
we have known Christ after the flesh, yet now 
henceforth know we him no more.” It was this 
Spirit, this God in the heart, to which he looked 
for freedom, for victory, for light, for love, joy, 
peace. 

It is this realized presence of God, yielding to 
us its incomparable stimulus to over¢ome sin, its 
exaltation above all calamity and disaster, its ten- 
der consolation, its indomitable energy, its un- 
measured hope, its Christlike love—in which alone 
man ean find peace and the world can find salva- 
tion. And if our hearts fail in the sense of our 
own profound deficiency, let us take heart and 
hope as we look on Jesus, and listen to his won- 
derful parting word of assurance: ‘*Go to my 
brethren and say unto them, I ascend unto my 
Father and your Father, and to my God and your 
God.” 





Che Parton Experiment. - 


By THE AUTHOR OF *“* HELEN’S BABIES.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 

N apleasant August evening, at that particular 
() portion of the day in which twilight shades 
into night, Fred Macdonald left his father’s house 
and walked toward the opposite portion of the 
village. From his leisurely, elastic gait, the artist- 
ie effect of his neck-tie, the pose of his hat, the 
rosebud in his button-hole, and the graceful ear- 
riage of his cane, it was very evident that Fred- 
erick’s steps did not tend toward the fulfillment 
of any prosaic business engagement. It was not 
so dark that he could not recognize in occasional 
unlighted windows certain faces well known, 
some of them handsome, all of them pleasing, 
nor was it too dark, just after Fred had bestowed 
a bow anda smile upon the occupant of each of 
these windows and passed on, for one to discern 
by the expressions upon most of the faces that 
slowly turned and looked after the young man 
that Fred need not have gone farther in search of 
a cordial welcome. But he walked on until he 
reached the residence of the Rev. Jonas Wedge- 
well. *To any one not a resident of Barton the 
house might have seemed a strange one to be 
visited by a young man fond of liquor and the 
company frequently found on Western steam- 
boats, and the stranger's surprise might have in- 
creased at finding that Fred had been so frequent 
a visitor that even the house itself seemed glad to 
see him, and that the heavy old door seemingly 
opened of its own accord before Fred's fingers 
had time to touch its antique knocker. But had 
the supposititious observer possessed good eyes 
whose actual powers were temporarily increased 
by the stimulus of curiosity, his bewilderment 
would bave ended a second later, for as Fred 
stepped inside the hall there came from behind 
the door a small hand, and then a dainty ruffle, 
and then a muslin sleeve, and these all took their 
direction toward the shoulder of Fred's coat, 
while there followed a profile which the beholder 
would have willingly gazed upon longer had it not 
almost instantaneously disappeared behind that 
side of Fred’s face which was farthest from the 
door. 
Could the observer’s gaze have penetrated the 
window shades of Parson Wedgewell’s little par- 


lor he would have seen a face, not girlish or of 
regular features, and yet so full of happiness that 
its effect was that of absolute beauty and the in- 
nocence of youth. There were estimable maidens 
in Barton who, scorning the thought that they 
could be either jealous or envious, had frequently 
remarked to their intimates that they could not 
see what men found in Esther Wedgewell to rave 
about, and it was well known that the mystery 
had never been satisfactorily explained to such 
young ladies as had become the wives of men who 
had been among Miss Esther’s admirers. But some- 
how young men noticed first of all Miss Esther's 
eyes, and these, though neither of heavenly blue, 
nor violet, nor the brownness of nuts, nor large, 
nor melting, but only plain grey, were so honest 
in themselves and so sympathetic for others that 
no one of any character cared to gaze from them 
to any other of the young woman’s features. 
What Fred and Esther said to each other dur- 
ing the first few minutes after their meeting was 
of anature which never shows to full advantage 
in print; besides, it was in the nature of things 
that they should say very little. In spite of the 
experience accumulated during a hundred or more 
of just such meetings, it seemed necessary that a 
few minutes should be consumed by Fred in as- 
suring himself that it was really Esther who sat 
in the rocking-chair in front of him, and the same 
time was used by the lady in determining that the 
handsome, intelligent face in front of her was 
that of the only lover she had ever accepted. 
Gradually, however, the sentences spoken by the 
couple became longer, and any one would have 
supposed from the countenances of both of these 
young people that in each of these topics there 
was some underlying motive of the most delight- 
ful import, while their remarks seemed to indicate 
that there was but one side to either of the sub- 
jects discussed and that both Fred and Esther 
saw it with the extreme clearness of earthly com- 
prehension. 

Then in a lull in the conversation Fred asked, 
with a courtesy and minuteness inherited from 
aristocratic parents, about Mr. and Mrs. Wedge- 
well, and elicited the information that Esther's 
father was composing a second sermon on intem- 
perance. 

‘““Your father undoubtedly is himself the best 
judge of the needs of his congregation,” said Fred, 
dropping his eyes a little and playing with a bit of 
paper, ‘‘ but I can’t help feeling that he is wasting 
his abilities in preaching on intemperance. If 
he could be listened to and appreciated by the 
proper person he might do a great deal of 
good, but what drunkard goes to church? Only 
moderate drinkers and people who don’t drink 
at allever hear your father’s sermons, and none 
of them have any need for such instructions.” 

Esther brushed an imaginary thread or mote 
from her dress, and said with some embarrass- 
ment, 

‘Father believes that the moderate drinkers 
are those who most need to be warned.” 

“Why, Ettie!” exclaimed Fred, ‘‘how can he 
believe that? He must know that I occasionally 
—that is, he knows that I am not one of the Sons 
of Temperance, yet he gave me you ’—here con- 
versation ceased a moment as Fred stepped 
toward Esther, conveying unto that lady an affee- 
tionate testimonial whose exact nature will be 
understood—‘‘and he certainly would not have 
done so had he supposed I was in any danger of 
being injured by liquor. 

Esther did not wait even until she had finished 
rearranging a disordered tress or two to reply. 

‘““He said ‘yes’ only after I told him of your 
promise to me that you would not drink any more 
after we were married. He said you were the best 
born and best bred young man he had ever met— 
as if I didn’t already know it, you dear boy—but 
that he would rather bury me than let me marry 
a drinking man.” 

During the delivery of this short speech Fred 
looked by turns astonished, sober, flattered, sul- 
len, indignant, and finally business-like and judi- 
cial. Then he said: 

“Darling, you must let me believe that your 
father is not fully posted about men who take an 
occasional glass. It’s no fault of his; he proba- 
bly never tasted a drop of liquor in his life—he 
may never have felt the need of it. But believe 
me when I tell you that many of the smartest and 
best men drink sometimes and are greatly helped 

by it. A business man whose daily life can’t help 
being often irregular sometimes finds he can’t get 
along without something to help bim through the 
day. Why, a few days ago I helped Sam Crayme, 
captain of the ‘* Excellence,” you know, at a diffi- 


a stretch, and made fifty dollars by it. That's 
more money than any of your young temperance 
men of Barton ever make in a month, but I never 
eould have done it if it hadn’t been for an occa- 
sional drink.” 

‘** But,” said Esther, “you know I don’t say it 
by way of complaint, Fred dear—but for a week 
after that you felt dull and didn’t say much, and 
didn’t care to read, and one evening when I ex- 
pected you you didn’t come.” 

‘** But think how tired a man must be after such 
a job, Ettie,” pleaded Fred in an injured tone. 
‘““You poor old fellow, I know it,” said Esther, 
‘“but you wouldn't have been so if you hadn't 
done the work, and you yourself say you couldn't 
have done the work if you hadn’t drank the 
liquor, and you know you didn’t need the money 
so badly as to have had to do so much. Any 
merchant in the town would be glad to give you 
employment at which you would be your own 
natural self.” 

‘* But I would always be a poor man if I worked 
for our plodding, small paying merchants,” said 
Fred. ‘‘Why, Ettie, who own the handsomest 
houses in town—who have the best horses—who 
set the best tables—whose wives and children 
wear the best clothes ? Why, Moshier, and Brown, 
and Crayme, and Wainwright—every one of them 
moderate drinkers ; I never in my life saw one of 
them drunk.” 

‘*And I would rather be dead than be the wife of 
any one of them,” said Esther with an energy 
which startled Fred. ‘Mrs. Moshier used to be 
such a happy looking woman, and now she is so 
quiet and has such sad eyes. Brown seems to 
spend no end of money on his family, but his chil- 
dren are always put to bed before he comes home. 
because he is as likely as not to be cross and un- 
kind to them ; when they meet him on the street 
they never shout ‘papa! and rush up to him as 
your little brothers and sisters'do to your father, 
but they look at him first with an anxious look 
that’s enough to break one’s heart, and as likely 
as not cross the street to avoid meeting him. Mrs. 
Crayme was having svch a pleasant time at Nellie 
Wainwright’s party the other night, when her 
husband, who she seldom enough has a chance to 
take into society with her, said such silly things 
and stared around with such an odd look in his 
eye that she made some excuse to take him 
home. And Nellie Wainwright—she was my 
particular friend before she was married, you 
know—was here a few days ago, and I was telling 
her how happy I was, when suddenly she threw 
both arms around my neck and burst out erying, 
and told me that she hoped that my husband 
would never drink after I was married. She 
insists upon it that her husband is the best man 
that ever lived, and that if she only mentions any 
thing she would like she has it at once if money 
can buy it, and yet she is unhappy. She says 
there’s always a load on her heart, and though 
she feels real wicked about it, she can’t get rid of 
at.” 

Fred Macdonald was unable for some moments 
to reply to this unexpected speech ; he arose from 
his chair, and walked siowly up and down the 
room, with his hands behind him, and with the 
countenance natural to a man who has heara 
something of which he had previously possessed 
no idea. Esther looked at him, first furtively, 
then tenderly; then she sprang to his side and 
leaned upon his shoulder, saying : 

‘*Dear Fred, I know you could never be that 
way, but then all these women were sure they 
knew just the same about their lovers, before they 
were married.” 

‘Well, Ettie,” said Fred, passing an arm about 
the young lady, ‘I really don’t know what’s to be 
done about it, if drinking moderately is the cause 
of all these dreadful things; I’m bound to be 
somebody; I’m in the set of men that make 
money ; they like me, and I understand them. 
But they all take something, and you don’t know 
how they look at a man who refuses to drink with 
them ; all of them think he don’t amount to much, 
and some of them actually feel insulted. What is 
a fellow to do ?” 

‘*Go into some other set, suppose,” said Esther, 
very soberly. 

‘*You don’t know what you're saying, my dear 
girl,” said Fred. ‘‘ What else is there for a man 
to do in a dead-and-alive place like Barton? you 
don’t want to be the wife of a four-hundred dollar 
clerk, and live in part of a common little house, 
do you ?” 

‘* Yes,” said Esther showing her lover a rapturous 
face whose attractiveness was not marred by a 
suspicion of shyness, ‘‘I do, if Fred Macdonald 
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‘‘Then if either of us should have a long illness, 
or if 1 should lose my position, we would have to 
depend on your parents and mine,” said Fred. 

‘*Let us wait, then,” said Esther, ‘until you 
ean have saved something, before we are wmar- 
ried.” 

‘“‘And be like Charley Merrick and Kate Arm- 
strong, who’ve been engaged for ten years, and 
are growing old and doleful about it.” 

“Pll never grow old and doleful while waiting 
for my lover to succeed,” said Esther, in a tone 
which might have carried conviction with it had 
Fred been entirely in a listening humor. But as 
Fred imagined himself in the position of the many 
unsuccessful young men in Barton, and of the 
anxious-looking husbands who had once been as 
spirited as himself, he fell into a frame of mind 
which was any thing but receptive. In his day- 
dreams marriage had seemed made up of many 
things besides the perpetual companionship of 
Esther: it had among its very desirable compo- 
nents a handsome, well-furnished house, a car- 
riage of the most approved pattern, an elegant 
wardrobe for Esther and one of faultless style for 
himself, a prominent pew in church, and, not least 
of all, a sideboard which should be better stocked 
than that of any of his friends. To banish these 
from his mind for a moment and imagine himself 
living in two or three rooms, cheapening meat at 
the butcher’s, never driving out but when he 
could borrow somebody’s horse and antiquated 
buggy, wearing a suit of clothes for two or three 
years in succession, while Esther should spend 
hours in making over and over the dresses of her 
unmarried days—all this made him almost deaf to 
Esther’s loyal words, and nearly oblivious to the 
fact that the wisest and sweetest girl in Barton 
was resting within his arm. Suddenly he aroused 
himself from his revery, and exclaimed in a tone 
which Esther did not at first recognize as his 
own: 

‘‘Ettie, your ideas are honest and lofty, but 
you must admit that I know best about matters 
of business. I can’t deliberately throw away 
everything I have done, and form entirely differ- 
ent business connections. I’ve always regretted 
my promise to stop drinking after our marriage, 
but I’ve trusted that you, with your unusual 
sense, would see the propriety of absolving me 
from it.” 

Esther shrank away from Fred, and hid her 
face in her hands, whispering hoarsely, 

‘**T can’t, I can’t, and I never will.” 

Fred’s face, while Esther was speaking, was 
anything but comely to look upon, but his in- 
tended reply was prevented by a violent knock at 
the door. Esther hurriedly dried her eves, and 
prepared to vanish, if necessary, while Fred re- 
gained in haste his ordinary countenance: then, 
as the servant opened the door, the lovers heard 
a voice, saying: 

‘*Is Fred Macdonald here ? He must come down 
to George Doughty’s right away. George is 
dying !” 

Fred gave Ettie a hasty kiss and a conciliatory 
caress, after which he left the house at a lively 
run. 


CHAPTER VII. 

George Doughty lay propped up in bed ; stand- 
ing beside him, and clasping his hand tightly, was 
his wife; near him were his two oldest children, 
seemingly as ignorant of what was transpiring as 
they were uncomfortable on account of the peculiar 
influence which pervaded the room. On the other 
side of the bed, and holding one of the dying man’s 
hands, knelt Parson Wedgewell ; beside him stood 
the doctor; while behind them both, near the 
door, and as nearly invisible as a man of his size 
could be, was Squire Tomple. The Squire's face 
and figure seemed embodiments of a trembling, 
abject apology; he occasionally looked toward 
the door, as if to question that inanimate object 
whether behind its broad front he, the Squire, 
might not be safe from his own fears. It was 
very evident that the Squire’s conscience was 
making a coward of him ; but it was also evident, 
and not for the first time in the world’s history, 
that cowardice is mightily influential in holding a 
coward to the ground that he hates. Had any 
one spoken to him, or paid him the slightest at- 
tention, the Squire would have felt better; noth- 
ing turns cowards into soldiers so quickly as the 
receipt of a volley ; but no such relief seemed at 
all likely to reach him. The doctor, like a true 
man, having done all things, could only stand, 
and stand he did ; Parson Wedgewell, feeling that 
upon his own efforts with the Great Physician 
depended the sick man’s future well-being, prayed 
silently and earnestly, raising his head only to 





search, through his tears, the face of the patient 
for signs of the desired answer to prayer. Mrs. 
Doughty was interested only in looking into the 
eyes too soon to close forever, and the faces of the 
two children were moré than a man could inten- 
tionally look upon a second time. So when 
Doughty’s baby, who had been creeping about 
the floor, suddenly beheld the glories of the great 
seal which depended from the Squire’s fob-chain, 
and tried to elimb the leg of the storekeeper’s 
trousers, the Squire smiled as a saint in extremity 
might smile at the sudden appearance of an angel, 
and he stooped—no easy operation for a man of 
Squire Tomple’s bulk—and, lifting the little fellow 
in his arms, put kisses all over the tiny face 
which, in view of the relations of cleanliness to 
attractiveness, was not especially bewitching. A 
moment later, however, a muffled but approaching 
step brought back to the Squire his own sense of 
propriety, and he dropped the baby just in time 
to be able to give a hand to Fred Macdonald, as 
that young man softly pushed open the door. 
The Squire’s face again became apologetic. 

‘*How did it happen?’ whispered Fred. 

“Why,” replied the Squire, *‘ the doctor says it’s 
a galloping consumption; / never knew a thing 
about it. Doctor says it’s the quickest case he 
ever knew; he never imagined anything was the 
matter with George. If ld known anything about 
it, I'd have had the doctor attending him long 
ago; but George isn’t of the complaining kind. 
The idea of a fellow being at work for me, and 
dying right straight along. Why, it’s awful! He 
says he never knew anything about it himself, so 
I don’t see how J could. He was at the store up 
to four or five days ago; then his wife came around 
one morning and told me that he didn’t feel fit to 
work that day, but she didn’t say what the matter 
was. I’ve been thinking, for two or three weeks, 
about giving him some help in the store; but you 
know how business drives everything out of a 
man’s head. First I thought I'd stay around the 
store myself evenings, and let George rest; but 
I’ve had to go to lodge meetings and prayer meet- 
ings, and my wife’s wanted me to go out with her, 
and so my time’s been taken up. Then I thought 
I'd get a boy, and—well, I didn’t know exactly 
which to do ; but if ’'d known Pe 

‘* But can’t something be done to brace him up 
fora day or two?” interrupted Fred ; ‘‘then I'll 
take him out driving every day, and perhaps he'll 
pick up.” 

The Squire tooked twenty years older for a 
moment or two as he replied : 

“The Doctor says he hasn’t any physique to 
rally upon ; he’s all gone, musele, blood, and every- 
thing. It’s the queerest thing I ever knew; he 
hasn’t had anything to do, these past few years, 
but just what J did when I was a young man.” 

The dying man turned his eyes inquiringly, and 
asked in a very thin voice, 

‘Isn't Fred here ?” 

Fred started from the Squire’s side, but the 
store-keeper arrested his progress with both hands, 
and fixing his eyes on Fred’s necktie, whispered, 

**You don’t think J’m to blame, do you ?” 

‘*Why—no—I don’t see how, exactly,” said 
Fred, endeavoring to escape. 

‘“*Fred,” whispered the Squire, tightening his 
hold on the lapels of Fred’s coat, ‘tell him so, 
won't you? I'll be your best friend forever if you 
will: it’s dreadful to think of a man going up to 
God with such an idea on his mind, even if it isa 
mistake. Of course when he gets there he’ll find 
out he’s wrong, if he is, as——” 

Fred broke away from the storekeeper, and 
wedged himself between the doctor and pastor. 
Doughty withdrew his wrist from the doctor’s fin- 
gers, extended a cold hand, and smiled. 

‘* Fred,” said he, ‘‘we used to be chums when 
we were boys. I never took an advantage of you, 
did I?” 

‘* Never,” said Fred; ‘‘and we’ll have lots of 
good times again, old fellow. I’ve just bought 
the best spring wagon in the State, and I'll drive 
you all over the country when you get well 
enough.” 

George’s smile became slightly grim as he 
replied: ‘‘I guess Barker’s hearse is the only 
spring wagon I'll ever ride in again, my boy.” 

‘* Nonsense, George!” exclaimed Fred heartily. 
‘**How many times have I seen you aimost dead, 
and then put yourself together again ? Don’t you 
remember the time when you gave out in the 
middle of the river, and then picked yourself up, 
and swam the rest of the way? Don’t you re- 
member the time we got snowed in on Raccoon 
Mountain, and we both gave up and got ready to 
die, and hew. you not only came to, but dragged 
me home besides? The idea of you ever dying! 








I wish you'd sent for me when you first took the 
silly notion into your head.” 

Doughty was silent for a moment: his eyes 
brightened a little, and a faint flush came to his 
cheeks ; he looked fondly at his wife, and then 
at his children; he tried to raise himself in his 
bed; but in a minute his smile departed, his 
pallor returned, and he said in the thinnest of 
voices : 

“It’s no use, Fred; in those days there was 
something in me to call upon at a pinch ; now 
there isn’t athing. I haven't any time to spare, 
Fred: what I want to ask is, keep an eye on my 
boys, for old acquaintance’ sake. Their mother 
will be almost everything to them, but she can’t 
be expected to know about 
men. 


their ways among 
I want somebody to care enough] for them 
to see that they don’t make the mistakes I’ve 
made.” 

A sudden rustle and a heavy step was heard, 
and Squire Tomple approached .the bedside, ex- 
claiming, 

“Till do that!” 

‘Thank you, Squire,” said George, 
**but you're not the right man to do it.” 

‘**George,” said the Squire, raising his voice, 
and unconsciously raising his hand, “I'll give 
them the best business chances that can be had ; 
I ean doit, for Im the _richest man in this 
town.” 

‘*You gave me the best chance in town, Squire, 
and this is what has come of it,” said Doughty. 

The Squire precipitately fell back and against 
his old place by the wall. Doughty continued ; 

‘* Fred, persuade them—tell them that I said so 
—that a business that makes them drink to keep 
up isn’t business at all—it’s suicide. Tell them 
that their father, who was never drunk in his life, 
got whiskey to help him use more of himself, 
until there wasn’t anything left to use. Tell them 
that drinking for strength means discounting the 
future, and that discounting the future always 
means getting ready for bankruptcy.” 

‘*Tll do it, old fellow,” said Fred, who had been 
growing very solemn of visage. 

‘““They sha’n’t ask you for any money, Fred,” 
explained Doughty, when the Squire’s voice was 
again heard, saying, 

‘* And they sha’n’t refuse it from me.” 

“Thank you, Squire,” said George. ‘I de 
think you owe it to them, but I guess they’ve 
good enough stuff in them to refuse it.” 

‘**George,” said the Squire, again approaching 
the bedside, ‘‘ I’m going to continue your salary 
to your wife until your boys grow big enough to 
help her. You know I've got plenty of money— 
*twon'’t hurt me ; for God’s sake make her promise 
to take it.” 

‘*She won't need it,” said Doughty. 
insured.” 

“Then what can I do for her—for them—for 
you ?” asked the Squire. ‘George, you’re holding 
your—sickness—against me, and I want to make 
it right. I can’t say I believe I've done wrong by 
you, but you think I have, and that’s enough to 
make me want to restore good feeling between us 
before—in case anything should happen. Any- 
thing that money can do, it shall do.” 

‘Offer it to God Almighty, Squire, and buy my 
life back again,” said Doughty. ‘‘If you can’t do 
that, your money isn’t good for anything in this 
house.” 

The doctor whispered to his patient that he 
must not exert himself so much ; the Squire whis- 
pered to the doctor to know what else a man in 
his own position could do? 

Fred Macdonald could think of no appropriate 
expression with which to break the silence that 
threatened. Suddenly Parson Wedgewell raised 
his head, and said, 

‘* My dear young friend, this is a solemn moment. 
There are others who know and esteem you, beside 


those here present ; have you no message to leave 
for them? Thousands of people rightly regard 
you as a young man of high character, and your 
influence for good may be powerful among them. 
I should esteem it an especial privilege to 
announce, in my official capacity, such testimony 
as you may be moved to make, and as your pastor, 
I feel like claiming this mournful nt mero. as a 
right. What may I say ?” 

** Say,” replied the sick man, with an earnestness 
which was almost terrible in its intensity ; ** say 
that whisky was the best business friend I ever 
found, and that when it began to abuse ime, no 
one thought eneugh of me to step in between us. 
And tell them that this story is as true as it is 
ugly.” 

As Doughty spoke, he had raised himself upon 
one elbow ; as he uttered his last word, he dropped 
upon his pillow, and passed into a land to which 
no one but his wife manifested any willingness to 
follow him, 


feebly, 


** My life's 


(To be continued.) 
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PETER’S VISION. 
Nov. 26.—Acts x., 1-20. 

“God is no respecter of persons.’’—ACTS X., 34. 

7 HE apostolic church did not straight way real- 

ize the catholicity of Christianity. Expect- 
ing that the Messiah would return to establish 
his kingdom among men in their life-time, the 
apostles, after their Master’s death as before, be 
lieved that Jerusalem was to be made the capital 
and Judwa the mistress of the world, that the 
Gentile world was unclean and the Jews were the 
peculiar people of God, and that to become a 
Christian we must become at least in some meas- 
urea Jew. It took time and divine teaching to 
correct this narrow and national view of the king- 
dom of God. It has taken many centuries to 
teach the Christian world the lesson which Peter 
learned from the incident recorded in this tenth 
chapter of Acts: ‘tI perceive that God is no re- 
specter of persons ; but in every nation he that 
feareth him and worketh righteousness is accept- 
ed with him.” Still there are multitudes in the 
Protestant churches who can hardly conceive 
that a man is acceptable to God who belongs to a 
different church, still less who has been bred 
under a heathenreligion. And, curiously enough, 
commentators have deprived this story of its 
significance by denying that Cornelius was ac- 
ceptable to God before Peter came to him, because 
before that time he had not known and therefore 
could not have accepted the Gospel. 

Cesarea was the military headquarters of the 
Roman army in Palestine. Here was stationed 
atroop of Italian soldiers under command of a 
centurion (a captain of a company of a hundred) 
named Cornelius, who had turned from the idle 
superstitions with which the Roman people were 
alternately amused and terrified, and who wor- 
shiped the one true God. He had heard rumors, 
too (verses 37-38), of the life and work of Christ, 
as a prophet that had taught and wrought mar- 
velous things. Asthe dawn provokes the wearied 
watcher to hopeful longings for the day, so the 
light of nature the devout soul for the clearer 
revelation of God’s character and will. And Cor- 
nelius prayed often and earnestly to the God 
whom he hardly knew for some clearer light. 
The writings of Plutarch and Plato abound in 
illustrations of this spirit of yearning; in the 
Scripture the book of Job, recording the spiritual 
experiences of one livingin the twilight of a natu- 
ral religion, exemplifies what we may believe to 
have been the spirit of Cornelius’s prayers.* He 
that seeks shall find ; Cornelius proved it true. 
An angel ina vision, in the semblance of a man 
(verse 30), bade him send to Joppa to Peter for 
instructions ; and he proved his faith by dispateh- 
ing immediately three messengers a day’s journey 
of thirty miles, to bring the unknown teacher to 
his house. 

The same Lord prepares both preacher and 
congregation. While the messengers were going 
for Peter the Lord was teaching him his lesson. 

To the Jew death was the recognized punish- 
ment of sin, all dead bodies were unclean, and all 
corpses a symbol of moral putrefaction. But, 
since it was necessary to make provision for hu- 
man food, certain animals were allowed to be 
killed. But when the whole animal creation 
was seemingly let down betore Peter in his 
trance, with the direction to kill and eat, he in- 
stantly refused; and when the voice replied to 
his seruple, ‘‘What God hath cleansed that eall 
not thou common,” no wonder that he was left 
in perplexity. Here our_lesson for the day leaves 
him, to be taught the meaning of the vision by 
the providence which followed ; and here we will 
leave him while we gather up in a few brief sen- 
tences the lessons which this portion of the inci- 
dent has for us. 

Giving to the needy and prayer—/. e., generos- 
ity and devotion—are not the whole of religion, 
but they are enough for afoundation. That they 
are not the whole is evident because Cornelius, 
though both generous and devout, longed for 
more. That they are enough for a foundation is 
evident from God’s treatment of his yearning and 
his prayers. 

A little light will always lead to more if we fol- 
low it. In ourignorance we are as men in a cave, 
who see far in the distance a glimmer of light. It 
is enough; it means open sky, and fields, and 
sunlight beyond; and for it they press, sure that 
there is deliverance. 











* See Job vii., 21; ix., 33; xxiii., 3; xxxi., 5. 





Men are not accepted with God for their culture 
or their creed, nor yet for their developed charac- 
ter; out for their obedience to present knowledge 
and their hungering for greater knowledge in 
spiritual things. To all men it is said, ‘* Blessed 
are they which do hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness : for they shal/ be filled.” 

The death of Christ has redeemed us from the 
bondage of the law. Not merely from the law of 
clean and unclean but from all like ritualistic 
regulations, and from all ascetic requirements. 
All things are clean to him who accepts them in 
faith and with prayer and thanksgiving. (Rom. 
xiv., 14-17; 1 Cor. x., 25; 1 Tim. iv., 4, 5.) 

Christ bas redeemed all men from the unclean- 
ness which sin and death have put upon the race. 
‘* Henceforth there is po form of humanity so de- 
based in ignorance and vice as to be common and 
unclean tohim who sees in every human being a 
soul for which Christ has poured out his cleansing 
blood.” For Christ takes away not merely sin 
from the world, but the sin of the world. It és, 
not it will be, redeemed ; albeit any man, so re- 
deemed and cleansed, may go back and thrust 
himself again into the slavery from which Christ 
has set him free. 

Out of heaven come the clean and unclean; 
into heaven they are taken again. So from one 
Father of our spirits come all natures, all classes, 
all characters; and from all—Jew and Gentile, 
white and black, purist and publican—are gather- 
ed the sacramental host who are cleansed, having 
made their robes white in the blood of the Lamb. 
(Rev. vii., 14.) 

Where God's providence sends you, doubt not 
as to your mission—whatever your past prejudices 
may have been. ‘‘Go! doubting nothing; for I 
have sent thee.” 

NOTES. 

A centurion of the cohort called the Italian—The 
Roman army was divided into ten legions, each of 
which was subdivided into ten cohorts, each cohort 
into three maniples, and each maniple into two cen- 
turies, containing from fifty to one huudred men, 
under the command of a centurion, who thus an- 
swered to the captain of the modern army organiza- 
tion. The cohort to which Cornelius belonged was 
called the Italian, because composed of men levied in 
Italy, not in Syria. 

And saw heaven opened—The vessel was not a great 
sheet, but something like a great sheet, let down by 
the four corners to the earth. It contained, not all 
manner of four-footed beasts, etc., a modification of 
the original unnecessarily made by the translators, 
but all four-footed beasts, ete., i. €., the impression on 
Peter’s mind was that of the whole animal Creation 
presented to him. To the Jew’s mind the clean would 
have been polluted by contact with the unclean, so 
that all would have been alike probibited. 





Common and unclean—The most essential features 
of these provisions were the following: (a) All living 
animals were clean, all dead animals unclean, and 
this because death is the punishment of sin, and the 
corpse a symbol of moral putrefaction. (b) It was 
necessary to make provision for human food; where- 
fore certain animals were allowed to be slaughtered 
for that purpose. The law prescribed the animals and 
the method of slaughter. (c) Its discrimination be- 
tween clean and unclean animals, i. ¢., between those 
permitted and those probibited as food, accords with, 
though not necessarily founded on, those sanitary prin- 
ciples which experience indicates as of nearly universal 
application. The ancient heathen laws agreed sub- 
stantially in their discrimiuation on this subject with 
the laws of Moses. 





On the morrew.—The whole distance [from Joppa to 
Caesarea] was .. . along day’s journey [some thirty- 
five miles]. The messenger of the Roman (to whom 
the angel appeared about 3 o’clock P. M.) departed 
immediately afterwards, as we may infer from v. 7, 
or, at least, in the evening of the same day; they 
reached the vicinity of the city on the next day about 
the sixth hour (v. 9) that is, 12 o'clock, or noon, when 
Peter went on the bouse-top, and saw the vision. On 
their return, when Peter accompanied them, they 
again spent more than one day on their journey (v. 23, 
24).—{Lechler. 





A trance.—Differing from the “ vision”’ of Cornelius, 
in so far as the things seen had not the same objective 
reality, though both were supernatural.—([Brown. 





Literally, an ecstasy fell upon him. . . . The 
same is used by the Seventy of the “‘ deep sleep”? which 
fell upon Abraham (Gen. xv., 12). In sucha super- 
natural absorption of mind some of the most impor- 
tant revelations appear to have been made (Acts xxii., 
17; 2 Cor. xii., 2).—[Jacobus. 





Ninth hour.—This was a regular Jewish hour of 
prayer, and the language indicates that Cornelius ob- 
served, at least in part, the Jewish ritual. | 





Hooks aud Authors. 


IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS. ' 

These possible but not very probable inter- 
changes of sentiment between distinguished indi- 
viduals seem to us to be the most valuable of the 
writings of their author, and the works, also, in 
which Landor’s own peculiar mentality finds its 
most natural expression. That they are artificial 
is shown at once by their title, and no less posi- 
tively by their literary development, which is 
with few exceptions utterly untrue to the person- 
alities of the pretended speakers. Few of Lan- 
dor’s heroes and heroines were other than people 
of action, and beings of this rare and precious or- 
der are not given to long conversations upon the 
abstract topics to whose concrete development 
their lives are devoted, yet there is a fitness in the 
attempt to state verbally the thoughts which in 
the lives of Solon, Pisistratus, Pericles, Plato, 
Demosthenes, Marius, Cicero, Mahomet, Crom- 
well, Washington, Franklin, Pitt, Wellington, Tal- 
leyrand, and the two-score of other great men were 
manifested in acts by which the world has profited 
or suffered. The mental portraits drawn by the 
author are not exact, partly becaus: the sub- 
jects were greater than the artist, but partly, also, 
because Landor, like almost everyone of similar 
taste for the companionship of the great spirits 
of the world, confounds power with goodness, 
invests the occupant of a position with the vir- 
tues which the position itself demands. And yet 
it would be hard, perhaps impossible, to designate 
any other student of men who could more gener- 
ally sympathize with greatness and responsibility. 
Landor was incapable of the highest sentiment, 
but, on the other hand, it was almost impossible 
for him to fall into the mere sentimentality with 
which most admirers of great men are possessed. 
His nature, in spite of its grievous faults and man- 
ifest defects, was large and kinglike: if it was 
unequal to the task of applying great principles 
to their preordained subjects, it could at least 
appreciate the greatness of the principles them- 
selves, and wait patiently and without apprehen- 
sion for the logical fulfillment of what he foresaw 
to be the inevitable. 

Of lesser import, yet of consequence enough in 
itself to justify the making of books deserving 
greater attention than these have received, is the 
author’s artistic delineation of his pretended 
speakers. The dialogues are not between lay fig- 
ures, but are conducted by beings of flesh and 
blood, who are invested with individuality and 
mannerisms which appear to be those of their 
time. However the thoughtful reader may differ 
with the author as to his characterizations, he 
ean never doubt that Landor joined himself in 
bonds stronger than those of mere admiration to 
the beings who seemed to him to be god-like. 
Equally noticeable and intrinsically more valua- 
ble is the autbor’s own philosophy: this, in its 
delivery, is oracular, but the manner of its trans- 
inission prevents the unpleasant effect which 
oracular utterances usually produce. 

We believe that these papers have been repub- 
lished ata fitting time. Like all great thinkers, 
Landor was in advance of his generation, and it 
is not surprising that in both Europe and America 
he has been read appreciatively by but few. At 
present there are thousands upon thousands of 
men and women, not students in the strictest 
sense of the word, who will read these ‘‘ Conver- 
sations” with interest and profit. We hope the 
series will find its way into all public libraries, 
and that pastors’ libraries will not be without 
them. To designate the author’s faults would be 
possible only in an exhaustive sketch of Landor 
himself, but we believe that to those who are at- 
tracted by his prose writings the desirable pre- 
cautionary measures will soon suggest themselves. 

OTHER NEW BOOKS. 

Mrs. Mulock-Craik’s ‘‘ Laurel Bush” is old- 
fashioned and short, but full of the peculiarities 
which have endeared its author to the beiter 
class of novel readers. (Harpers: 50 cents.) 

Mrs. Walter Clarke has hit upon the pretty idea 
of publishing a series of illuminated cards, bear- 
ing Scripture verses, whose initial letters form 
acrostic-wise some Christian name. The speci- 
mens before us are very ingenious and tasteful, 
and well suited for use in Sunday School Classes. 


‘‘Overcome,” a new novel published anony- 














1 Imaginary Conversations. By Walter Savage Landor. First 
Series: Classical Dialogues, Greek and Roman. Second Se- 
ries: Dialogues of Sovereigns and Statesmen. Roberts 
Brothers, Boston ; $2.00 each. 
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mously, is a book to be read by women who won- 
der in what manner they can most effectively 
work in the temperance cause. Aside, from the 
merit consequent upon its motive, the story is 
quite interesting for its own sake, and contains 
indications of better things to come from the 
same pen. (Lovell Publishing Co., Rouse’s Point, 
N. Y. : $1.50.) 

The National Temperance Publication House 
issues ‘‘ Water Lilies,” a volume which somewhat 
resembles the English ‘‘Chatterbox” in typo- 
graphical appearance. It is full of good illustra- 
tions, with some poor ones, the sketches and 
poems are short and within the comprehension of 
children, and it contains much that will persuade a 
child to hate evil in advance of its own experience. 
A showy cover, into which is sunk a pretty chro- 
mo, is not the least of the attractions of a book 
which is larger, handsomer, and cheaper than 
most books of its kind. ($1.50.) 


In the new edition of his work upon ‘‘ Sound,” 
Prof. Tyndall presents a few variations from the 
original, but the interest of scientific men who 
read the book in its first form will center about 
the preface to the new edition. Inthis the author 
replies to many criticisms, and endeavors to ad- 
just conflicting claims of scientists of different 
nationalities. Of the body of the book we would 
say to those unacquainted with it that is not a 
mere compilation from more extensive works, but 
the resuit of Tyndall’s own study of fixed prin- 
ciples and of possibilities. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


‘“The Old M’amselle’s Secret” was the book 
which made the reputation of the author of 
‘* Noblesse Oblige,” just issued by Henry Holt & 
Co., in the ‘‘Leisure Hour Series.” The scene is 
laid in the Revolutionary Days of France, and 
the motto is Spinoza’s dictum: ‘‘Our duty is 
neither to ridicule the affairs of men nor to de- 
plore, but simply to understand them.” The 
author has endeavored to paint the characters 
with a view to inducing a comprehension of their 
ultimate motives of action. The story is a strong 
one, and well worthy to stand among its fellows 
of the excellent series to which it belongs. 


“A Long Time Ago,” by Meta Orred, is a novel, 
the principal fault of which is shortness. The 
plot appears at first sight to be one in which weak 
and mournful sentimentalists have always de- 
lighted, but its culmination is anything but con- 
ventional. The tone of the book suggests a 
writer who has been reared far from society, but 
who has enough of health, humor, faney, taste and 
prineiple to overcome every obstacle to able wri- 
ting, and whose works will amuse and interest in 
moments when the books of authors far abler, 
technically, would be tiresome. Without the 
slightest ability to bore any one, ‘‘A Long Time 
Ago” will do excellent missionary work if placed 
in circulating libraries patronized by young ladies. 
(Harpers : 50 cents.) 

Cassell’s volume of ‘‘Shorter English Poems,” 
selected and edited by Henry Morley, is a merito- 
rious addition to the already crowded list of collec- 
tions of poems. The book is not only a magazine 
of poems from all noted English versifiers, but it 
contains numerous biographical sketches, besides 
portraits and other illustrations. The author's 
own work was evidently done with the determi- 
nation to avoid prosiness, at any hazard, and the 
consequenee is a series of short sketches and com- 
ments in which the full freedom of colloquialism 
appears. Asa compendium of choice poetry the 
book does not equal either of the best already in 
the market, but as a history of English poetry 
and poets, with asufficiency of illustrative poetry, 
it is unequaled. (Cassell, Petter & Galpin. Lon- 
don and New York.) 

Adj.-Gen. Stryker, of New Jersey, contributes 
an item of interest to our Revolutionary History. 
Mr. Bancroft in the first edition of his ‘‘ United 
States” charges General Joseph Reed of Pennsyl- 
vania, Adj.-Gen. on Washington's staff, with 
having sought the protection of the enemy during 
the dark days of the struggle just preceding the 
battle of Trenton. Mr. Stryker, in his pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘The Reed Controversy,” just issued, 
proves from authentic data that it was a militia 
Colonel of New Jersey named Charles Read who 
sought the protection, and not Joseph Reed. Mr. 
Bancroft acknowledges his error in the revised 
edition of his work. Revolutionary reputations 
are something we are called upon to guard jeal- 
ously against unfounded attacks, and Mr. 
Stryker’s correction in this instance will be ap- 
preciated. 

The ‘‘ Wisdom Series” starts with excellent 
books, the two volumes already published being 


from Thomas 4 Kempis and Marcus Aurelius. 
The former contains a prefatory word or two of 
criticism which readers of 4 Kempis should bear 
in mind, and the latter contains a brief sketch of 
the model Pagan in the world’s history. Of the 
sources from which the selections have been 
taken, little that is new can be said; the good 
emperor shows to what moral and _ spiritual 
heights the upright in heart can attain, and there 
are but few Christians who are not put to shame 
by him, while the devout monk, appearing in this 
volume only in those spiritual guises in which he 
has been welcomed by Christians everywhere, is 
thoroughly enjoyable and beneficial. The selec- 
tions, in both cases, are well made, and the vol- 
umes are handy and tasteful. (Roberts Bros.: 
50 cents each.) 

Mr. Barrett's ‘‘Carlyle Anthology” is a book to 
be grateful over. There can be no doubt that 
Carlyle is well worth reading ; there 7s good cause 
to doubt the beneficial effect of any attempt to 
read him hurriedly, or to follow him throughout 
his pursuit of any one of his own heroes. For- 
tunately for the reader to whom time is precious, 
Carlyle’s fragmentary, disjunctive style of compo- 
sition and his ability to compress much into little 
allow one to read Mr. Barrett’s extracts without 
often wondering whether anything preceded or 
followed them, and the reader is decidedly the 
gainer by this apparent completeness of each frag- 
ment. The editor has selected with excellent taste, 
and gives characteristic specimens from each of 
the author's books. We do not doubt that this vol- 
ume will provoke indignant criticisms from per- 
sons to whom every recorded word of Carlyle’s is 
sacred, and particularly from that large body of 
litterateurs who, knowing nothing of the author, 
will now be compelled to read enough to be intel- 
lectually abreast of the common people who are 
supposed to be the only readers of ‘‘ condensed” 
books. It is to be remembered, however, that 
the author prepared the way for his own con- 
densation when a few years ago, in the gown of a 
University Rector, he informed the young men 
before him that speech was silver but silence was 
gold. (Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. $2.00.) 

‘*Medieval and Modern Saints and Miracles, 
not by one of the Society of Jesus,” is as severe a 
criticism of certain traditions and customs of the 
Roman Church as the most rabid Protestant 
could desire, and the scholarship of the author is 
too evident for his statements to be ignored. So 
long as the pretensions of the church are what 
they are, and so long as she anywhere holds be- 
lievers in bondage to ‘superstition, such books 
will have cause for existence. Other commu- 
nions, however, have been almost as fully given 
over to formalism, superstition and cruelty as 
Rome once was everywhere and as in some places 
she still is, yet in them have grown up sweet 
spirits which have broken their own prison-houses 
and in so doing have liberated others. Of the 
work of this sort which is going on in the Catholic 
Church of the present day, and which neither 
Pope nor council can prevent, the author says 
nothing, and his book is therefore more an at- 
tack upon abuses than a true picture of the 
Catholic Church. In England, where ‘‘ church’ 
and ‘‘religion” are interconvertible words, and 
where the Roman Church consequently makes 
frequent gains from the Established Church, this 
book will do appreciable good; in America, 
where intelligent Christians are in the Catholic 
Church principally because they were born there, 
its principal service will be to put the intelligent 
classes on their guard against ignorance wherever 
it is found organized under the name of religion. 
(Harpers. ) 

ANNOUNCEMENTS, PERSONALS, ETC. 

The Harpers will publish a fifty cent edition of 
“Daniel Deronda.” 

Dom Pedro's book will probably be published 
in America in January. 

‘*Classics of Babyland” is announced by D. 
Lothrop & Co.—with pictures, of course. 

Mr. Aldrich is about to do himself “justice by 
collecting in a volume some of his later poems. 

Roberts Brothers will soon publish Rev. James 
Martineau’s * Hours of Thought on Sacred Things.” 

8S. C. Griggs & Co. have in preparation two 
more novels by Jonas Lie, author of ‘*The Pilot’s 
Wife.” 

Cassel, Petter & Galpin will publish a volume of 
* Historical Scenes” selected from the pages of noted 
historians. 

We learn that a Sunday magazine, illustrated, 
is soon to be started in New York, under the editor- 
ship of Rev. Dr. Deems. 





Mr. Saunders, of the Astor Library, is prepar- 





ing for publication a collection of the Centennial 
orations, poems, etc., delivered on July 4th, 1876. 
Boys who do not read ‘St. Nicholas” are here- 
by informed that that capital serial ‘The Boy Emi- 
grants” will be published in book form this week. 
Rev. Dr. Schaff is preparing 
“ History of the Christian Creeds;” 
two volumes is already 
third is well in hand. 


a voluminous 
the material for 
complete, and that for the 


George Macdonald's new serial, ‘‘ The Marquis 
of Lossie,’’ opens in the November “ Lippincott,” and 
is much fuller of incidents and suggestion than its 
author’s early chapters usually are. 

Motley, the historian, is writing a novel. He 
indulged in a similar operation forty years ago, but 
in those days brains were not of themselves enough to 
command respect, and few people read the book. 


The English editors are now guessing at the 
authorship of **Mercy Philbrick’s Choice,” and he of 
the “Academy” gravitates between Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and Colenel Higginson. Do men and women 
write alike in England? 

The ‘‘ Spectator,” 
and his novels, 
clusion: 

“If young people choose to read them, and to believe the 
views of life they give to be true and noble ones, they will 
but have to find out their mistake by experience, and the 
lesson will pnebably be a sharp one. Tenderness, and com- 
passion, and help for those .round us, are really grander 
qualities than abnormal developments of the biceps, and a 
life of honest work is a happier, as well as a nobler one, than 
that passed in the pursuit of women and foxes.” 

The ‘ Literary World” says that Neil Forest’s 
“Mice at Play” is a better story, and of the same 
kind, as ** Helen’s Babies.”’ So do we. We do not doubt 
that if any one who knows children would mouse 
about among books published expressly for young 
people they would find many capital books of the same 
sort. Booksellers have a habit of classifying all books 
about children among ‘‘juveniles;” just at present 
Mrs. Miller’s charming ** What Tommy Did” is being 
abused in this manuer, although for every child who 
reads it there will be at least a hundred adults who 
will be delighted by it. 

Announcements of holiday books are pleasingly 
frequent. Besides Doré’s Coleridge and Longfellow’s 
“Skeleton in Armor,” both of Which are already pub- 
lished, there is to be an edition of Holland’s ** Mistress 
of the M&nse,” illustrated by Miss Hallock, Miss De 
Kay, Messrs. Abbey, Fredericks and others; an enlarg- 
ed edition of Mr. Philip Gates’s ** Christmas in Song 
and Story;’’ Mrs. Stowe’s ** Footsteps of the Master,”’ 
which will be handsomely illustrated and illuminated; 
“The Art Gallery of the International Exhibition,” 
with many illustrations from steel and wood, and 
* French and Spanish Painters” illustrated by twenty 
etchings by renowned artists. 

Writing of ‘‘ Deirdr¢é,” Bayard Taylor says : 

‘““We should judge, simply from the evidence afforded by 
the poem itself, that the author is a man of considerable 
poetic faculty, and very decided poetic taste; that his talent 
is developed from his collective culture rather than keenly 
and separately possessed ; that he has reached an artistic de- 
velopment which secures him against mediocrity, but does 
not yet give him a just claim to distinguished honor; and 
that whatever success he may now achieve will be partly due 
to his choice of new material, or at least to more judicious 
apprehension of its poetic capabilities than any ot his pre- 
decessors in the same field bave exhibited. We have read 
his poem with pleasure, but without those surprises which 
indicate the dawning of a fresh, original genius, and without 
that involuntary memory cf lines and passages which are the 
sure premonitory signs of permanent fame.”’ 

The war upon ‘‘ condensed” books continues to 
be valiantly waged by some critics, with the excellent 
effect of stimulating people to look into the dreadful 
bocks to see what is the matter with them, or, better 
yet, of persuading av occasional derelict to read the 
originals. We fully sympathize with the reviewers iu 
their indignation at seeing their darling authors pre- 
sented in series of dissolving views; and can only 
wonder that with so much of reverence for Scott, 
Addison, Dickens, Carlyle, ete., they,forso many years, 
can have preserved so profound a silence. We would 
not exchange our own Bible for any one’s ** Golden 
Texts,” * Daily Readings’ or * Precious Promises,” 
yet we doubt not that the world is the better and 
wiser for the volumes of Bible fragments that have 
been scattered. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

(The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Editorial 
Rooms of this paper will be acknowledged in its earliest subse- 
quent issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advis- 


ing us of any omission in this respect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in all cases.) 


reviewing George Lawrence 
reaches the following inevitable con- 
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Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
Balserna, Prof. P.,** Theory of Sound.”............. Appletons. 
Bryant, Wm. ¢ uullen, *“ Complete Poems.” Illustrate 

V 


.. Vocabulary of English Rhymes.” 
“Dottings Round the Cirele.”............. Osgood. 2 50 
Carrington, Col. H. B., Battles © f the — ma 5 ga .Barnes. 6 00 
Emerson, R. *Poems.”’ (Little classics ed.).. het 1 50 
Hoffer, J. R., ‘Thoughts Heavenward.’ 
Herald office, Mountjoy, Pa. 2% 
Longfellow, H. W.,** Skeleton in Armor.”. ..........+.- Osgood. 5 00 
Mivart, St. George, * Contemporary Evolution.’ . Appletons. 
Mahan, nee, As. b. D.,* Sptritustism E eee oneapae Burnes. 2 50 
Me alor. 1 * Priesthood in the Light of the New Testa- 
ih iv cmapiedseennrensssnoupineditbehertebe saaaasteieh Barnes. 4 00 
Sand, “Georse. “ Impressions and Reminiscences.’ 
V iF Gil & Co. 158 


Barnum, Kev. 
Curtis, B. R., 





Thatcher, Mary P.,“ Seashore and Prairie.” 
Thwing, Prof. E. P.,** Vocal Culture.” 
We have also received current numbers of the following publica- 
tions: 
Penn Monthly, U nitarian Review, Metropolitan Pulpit, Western 
Family Magazine, Literary World, Am. Builder, Guide to Holiness, 








Canadian Independent. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Vout. XIV., No. 20. 








Petters from the People. 





EMENDATIONS. — In 
your issue of Nov. Ist, I see an article 
entitled, “Some Scripture Emenda- 
tions.” The writer has fallen into a 
mistake in regard to the Bible work 
performed by Drs. Riggs, Schauffler avd 
Goodell. These veteran translators never 
were associated in the translation of 
the Bible into Armenian. Dr. Goodell 
translated into Armeno-Turkish (i. ¢€., 
Turkish written in Armenian charac- 
ters), Dr. Schauffler translated the Bible 
into Osmanlee-Turkish, while Dr. Riggs, 
at the time referred to, was at work on 
the Bulgarian Bible; these three gentle- 
men then met at stated times to compare 
notes and take counsel concerning the 
debated passages. 

From the article in question no one 
would know that Dr. Schauffler (whom 
the writer calls simply Schauffler, 
while giving to the other two gentlemen 
their full titles) had ever received the 
title of D.D. Asa matter of simple fact, 
it may be interesting to know that Dr. 
Schauffler is the only one of the three, 
who received this degree, not from the 
States alone, but from the combined 
universities of Halle and Wtirtemberg. 
VERITAS. 


ScRIPTURE 





Civin SERVICE REFORM. — Mr. 
Sbearman is right in regard to the dis- 
franchisement of office-holders. A man 
whose position, almost of necessity, pre- 
eludes an impartial, comprehensive 
judgment and a disinterested patriot- 
ism, and brings him to political issue with 
a self-seeking end and a partisan spirit, is 
disqualified for the political franchise, 
und ought by law to be excluded from 
its trust. A principle which is recognized 
in our jury-system is applicable here. 

8. 


For Mr. RaAnD AND Aunt TAB- 
ITHA.—We are obliged for want of room 
to omit a part of this which describes 
the perplexities arising from baving to 
provide curtains for four windows when 
only three had been counted upon. 
Swinging side-brackets, a rustic arch, 
ivy, heliotrope, petunia, heath-lobelia, 
and other delicate plants, with mosses, 
made up a charming framework: 

But the glory of the window is my 
“perpetual bouquet,’ and to this I 
would especially call Aunt Tabitha’s at- 
tention. 

The “holder” first I must speak of. 
Out of somebody’s attic came a three- 
legged light-stand, ever so many years 
old. Off came the top of it, and in its 
place wescrewed on the largest chopping- 
bowl we could find. This was then 
stained to match the color of the stand- 
ard, and filled with rich earth from 
the woods, Then came the delightful 
part of arranging the colors, for this is 
to contain no flowers, but all the rich- 
colored foliage plants we can find. For 
light we bave *“*the Mountain of Snow,” 
“Silver edge,”’ ** Cloth of Gold” (most ap- 
propriately named), ** Madame Pollock” 
in her many-bued dress, and some other 
‘*Madame” in brown and gold—all these 
geraniums. Then we scatter several 
roots of the “ Miller’ about, for we like 
to see his dusty coat amazingly. For 
dark there are all the rich shades of the 
coleus, from the most brilliant scarlet to 
the darkest brown, the plain and the 
striped, the spotted and the blotched, all 
the combinations of color that can be 
desired. This is to be our special delight 
all through the cold winter months. 
With a steady coal fire in the old 
“Magee,” and the copper pan on top 
always filled with water, we shall flour- 
ish and our plants too. I do want to tell 
Mr. Rand that he puts his Madeira in the 
wrong place. In the sunlight it grows 
so rank and coarse as to always suggest 
“Jack's bean-stalk,” and generally 
monopolizes all the sunlight and room. 
But place a few bulbs in a pot on the 
mantel, and its modesty and refinement 
will give you pleasure next to thesmilax. 
It will grow very rapidly, but the leaves 
are delicate and the vine more pliable 
than when grown in the sunlight. And 
do let me tell Aunt Tabitha not to let 
her poor Jew go wandering all over the 
earth, but keep it cut, and it will branch 
out and look like a different individual. 


Musiness Department, 








The Chickering Piano. 


The Medal and Diploma awarded to Messrs. 
Chickering & Sons are for the following ex- 
excellencies as set forth in the official report: 
“ Their Grand Piano is of a quick, elas- 
tie touch, ef broad and clear resonance, 
with the utmost power of utterance that 
its class affords, consistently with secur- 
ing a pure, delicate and singing quality 
of tone. 
“Their other [Instruments—specimens 
of their every-day production—possess 
the highest qualities in fulness of volume, 
delicacy of tone, elastic response of 
touch, with thoroughness of workman- 
ship. These several characteristics, and 
the acknowledged excellence attained by 
this firm, entitles them to an award.” 
The name of Chickering is known the world 
over. Medals have been awarded them in 
London in 1851; in Paris, with the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor, in 1867, in Chili in 1875, 
besides ninety-three first medals and awards 
at various exhibitions in the United States. 
The high reputation of the house, earned by 
fifty years of skillful and arduous industry, 
is fully sustained in the competition at Phila- 
delphia. Their warerooms in this city are on 
Fifth Avenue, corner of Eighteenth Street. 


Bells and Chimes. 

The Original Meneely Bell Foundery, which 
was established in 1826 at West Troy, New 
York, has cast and sold about twenty-seven 
thousand bells and nearly one bundred chimes 
and peals. The Company have recently erected 
large and substantial brick buildings in place 
of the former structures, and now have mod- 
ern furnaces and all the improved appliances 
for their work. The high reputation earned 
by this bouse is fully sustained, and the bells 
now sent out by them are fully as good if not 
better than when this reputation was being 
made. Two chimes in this city, made by Me- 
neely & Co., are thus spoken of by the pastors 
of the churches respectively : 

Rev. William F. Morgan, D.D., Rector of St. 
Thomas’s Church, New York, writes: ‘It 
gives me the utmost satisfaction to tender 
you my hearty congratulations upon the suc- 
cess of the St. Thomas chime. After a full 
opportunity of hearing them and noting their 
quality, Iam persuaded that for silvery rich- 
ness and purity of tone, these bells may be 
compared with the best and most famous, 
either on this continent or in the old world.” 

Rey. Dr. Potter, of Grace Church, New 
York, says: ** The Bells of Chime, 10 in num- 
ber, weigh about 13,000 pounds. They are 
singularly sweet and harmonious in tone, and 
the warm welcome with which they have 
been received and the pleasure which they 
have afforded to a wide circle of hearers, is 
very beautifully expressed in an article pub- 
lished in the ** Christian Union.”’ 


Benefit Concert. 


A concert for the benefit of Mrs. J. C. De- 
voy, for many years a member of Plymouth 
Chureh and choir, whose husband was 
drowned last summer, will be given in the 
above Church, Brooklyn, on Thursday even- 
ing, Nov. 16. The Swedish Glee Singers, a 
notable organization of lady vocalists, the 
New York Glee and Ballad Club, Mr. G. G. 
Rock wood, Director, and the solo singers of 
Plymouth Church Choir, Miss Lasar, Miss 
Cranch, Mr. Geo. Werrenrath and Mr. Henry 
Camp, basso and Director, have generously 
volunteered their services. The first two 
clubs make their first appearance in Brook- 
lyn on this occasion. Aside from the extraor- 
dinary attractions offered, the cause will also 
command the attention and practical sympa- 
thy of, we trust, a crowded house. 





Sheppard Knapp. 

Among the leading and most popular houses 
is Sheppard Knapp’s on Sixth Avenue near 
14th Street. He offers a large and beautiful 
assortment of Carpets, Oil Cloths, Lace Cur- 
tains, embracing some choice varieties of 
Nottingham and Guipure goods, &c., &c. The 
large influx of Centennial visitors has con- 
tributed a liberal quota to the attendance at 
this attractive store. Excellent goods at rea- 
sonable prices are the need of to-day, and 
Mr. Knapp fully meets this demand in his 
line of business. 





The Averill Paint Co. again call the 
attention, in our advertising columns, to 
their ready mixed or prepared paints, which 
are highly commended by those who have 
used them. Over four hundred thousand 
houses have been painted with the Averill 
paint, among which are many of the finest 
residences. For beauty and durability the 
paints are unequalled, the company having 
received the only award granted for mixed or 
prepared paints by the Centennial Exposition. 





Frank Miller’s Leather Preserva- 
tive and Water Proof Blacking received the 
highest and only award at the Centennial 





V. D. Rosie 


Oaten Grits, 


The value of oat meal as an article of food 
for all classes, and especially to those who 
from sedentary habits or other cause need 
steady dieting, is becoming more and more 
appreciated in this country where the grain 
flourishes admirably. But those who desire to 
use it in its most palatable as well most valua- 
ble shape will buy the preparation of Lunt 
Brothers, of New York, which has already 
acquired such a reputation under the generic 
title of ** Avena,” and to whieh the Centen- 
nial Commission, after practical test, awarded 
a medal and diploma. To those who have 
tried this preparation at the dairy on the 
Exhibition Grounds, or in their own homes, 
no word of recommendation is needed ; and 
to those who have not, it is only necessary to 
say that it can be found at every Grocer’s. 





Information is wanted concerning R. B. 
Ford, Treasurer of the so-called Internation- 
al Publishing Company which purported to 
issue an International Newspaper Encyclo- 
pedia. Ford isa swindler, and the public are 
warned aguinst bim. His address may be sent 
care of the Publisher of this paper. 


Saratoga Springs in Winter. 
Reasons for going to Drs. Strong’s Remedial 
Institute, with circular describing its Turk- 
ish, Russian and Electrical Baths, etc., will be 
sent on application. Nervous, Lung, Female 
and Chronic Diseases a specialty. 





Frank Miiller’s Harness Oil received 
the highest and only award at the Centennial 
Exhibition. 


“NEW PUBLICA TIONS 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & C0. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
THE TIBER AND THE THAMES. 


Their Associations, Past and Present. Beauti- 
a and rt feed Illustrated. svo. Extra 
‘ 


cioth, gilt. 
POEMS. 


By SIDNEY LANIER. 12mo. Extraeloth. $1.00. 


SUNSHINE IN THE SHADY PLACE. 


A Story. By EDITH MILNER, author of “ Fitful 
Gleams from Fancy Land,” ete. With winalie: 
piece. 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.00. 


SIR RAE, 


A Poem. By M. B. M. T. Handsomely iusteahed. 
Small quarto. Extra cloth, gilt. $3.5 


THE BOYS AND GIRLS OF THE 
REVOLUTION, 


A deeply interesting volume of Stories of their 
Heroic Deeds during the War for Incepende ae. 
By CHAS. H. WOODMAN. mo. Fine cloth. $1. 


THE VILLAGE SCHOOL. 


By theauthorof * Child-Nature,”’ and other Poems 

4 well-known writers. A book for boys and 

rls from seven years to seventy. Profusely 
jlustrated. 8vo. Extracloth. $1.50. 


HOURS WITH JOHN DARBY. 


By the author of “Odd Hours of a Physician,’ 
*Thinkers and Thinking,” ete. lémo. =. 
cloth. 

*,* For sale by Booksellers generally. or will be 
sent by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the price by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market | St. ” Phila, 


NOW READY. 
WILSON’S 


American Ornithology ; 


Or, Natural History of the Birds of the United 
States. With the Continuation by Prince 
CHAKLES LUCIEN BONAPARTE. NEW AND 
ENLARGED EDITION, completed by the in- 
sertion of above One Hundred Birds omitted 
in the original work, and illustrated by valu- 
able Notes, and Life of the Author, by Sir 
William Jardine. With a portrait of Wilson 
and 108 Plates, exbibiting nearly 400 figures 
of Birds, accurately engraved and beauti- 
fully colored. 
vols. 8vo, cloth, gilt, uncut edges, $18; half 
smooth morocco, gilt top, #29; half moroc- 
co, extra, gilt top. $25: tree calf, extra, 
marbled or gilt edges, " 

“Undoubtedly the cheapest and most beautiful book 
on Natural History ewer offered to the American 
public. The previous edition (1836), not nearly so com- 
plete and desirable as the present, readily commanded 
From $60 to = per copy. it has been long out of print 
and dificult to procure. 

“ This is by fer the best edition of the * Ameri- 
ean Ornithology,’ both on account of the beauti- 
ful plates and the interesting notes of the editor. 
Every ornithologist must of course possess the 
work, on be a ou. if possible, procure this edi- 
tion.”’—Ne 

* The ‘History card American Birds,’ by Alexander 
Wilson, is equal in elegance to the most distin- 
guished of our own splendid works on Ornithol- 
ogy.” —Cuvier. 
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PUBLISHED BY 
J. W. BOUTON, 706 Broadway, N.Y., 
And for sale by all Booksellers. 


The Teacher's Commentary. 


ABBOTT ON ACTS. 


One Volume, Beautifully Illustrated, 
Price (postpaid $1.75. 
A DISCOUNT ON QUANTITIES. 
t® The “ International Lessons” in the Book of 
Acts continue through 1876 and 1877—two years ! 
PUBLISHED BY 


A. S. Barnes & Compan 
111 & 118 William St., 113 & bod = = 











Exhibition, 


New Books for the Season. 
Edward Everett Hale’s Great Novel: 


PHILIP NOLAN’S FRIENDS; 


Or, SHOW YOUR PASSPORTS. 


One vol., 2mo, Illustrated. Cloth, $1.75. 


This novel is identified, through one of its lead- 
ing characters, with the most famous of Mr. Hale’s 
shorter stories, The Man Without a Country. But 
it has a higher claim to permanent popularity than 
this, in the faet that it is a faithful study of one of 
the most interesting ana romantic episodesin our 
history as a nation, when the Southwest, early in 
the present century, was in a transition state—its 
allegiunce divided between France, Spain and the 
United States. The life of the Indians, their in- 
tercourse with the whites, the thrilling adventures 
of hunters and of spies, and all the unique fea- 
tures of wild frontier life—that, too, in an entirely 
unhackneyed region—are accurately and min- 
utely described, and make the novei freshly and 
distinctively American. 


An Addition to the Sans-Souci Series. 


An Anecdote Biography of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


Compiled by RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 
One vol., square 12mo, with PORTRAITS of SHELLEY 
and BYRON, and fac-simile of a Poem by Shelley 
tastefully bound in extra cloth, black and crim 
sop. $1.50. 

The title accurately describes this interesting 
volume, which is the third in the popular" Sans 
Souci Series.” It is not a life of Shelley, for we 
have enough lives, so called. but a selection of 
interesting Shelley anecdotes, illustrating the 
most striking incidents and episodes, grave and 
gay, in his strange, brief career. All bis biograph 
ers—al!l Shelley literature in fact—contribute to 
its racy pages, which present a truer picture of 
this phenomenal man of genius than can be ob 
tained elsewhere. Mr. Stoddard, the editor, has 
done his spiriting justly. 
*,* A Prospectus of the 
giving the titles of the volumes already issued, 
etc., will be sent to any address on application. 


** Sans-Souci Series,” 


*,* The abeve books for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent prepaid upon receipt of price by 
the publishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CG.. 


7A3 “ 745 Broadway, N. Y. 


Osgood’s Holiday Book for 1876. 


The Skeleton in Armor. 


By H. bf eg org feperty illustrated by 
ren . L Each stanza surrounced 
by ‘crublemaatic ey culeiae borde r. Acomwpanion 
volume to *Mabel Martin” and * The Hanging 
of the Crane.” Cloth, tull gilt, $5; Morocey , 
$10. 

This Holiday volume is a rare combination of 
oetic, artistic gue typographical attractions. The 
ailad is one of Mr. Longfellow’s most felicitous 
poems, suggesting # possible and romantic solu- 
tion of the mystery that environs the Round Tow- 
erat Newport; Miss Mallock’s drawings are quite 
as beauti ul as those she made for “Mabel Mar- 
tin’? and “The Hanging of the Crane,” and are 
more powerful; the emblematic borders for the 
stanzas are of great beauty and variety; the en- 
graving, by Mr. Anthony, is his best, and there is 
none better; the delicately tinted paper, careful 
printing and tasteful binding complete the attrac- 
tions of tnis superb Holiday book. 


Dottings Round the Circle. 


A Journey Round the World, by Japan, China. 
Siam, India. Suez Cana). Mediterranean Sea. 
France and Engiand. By BENJ. ROBBINS CUR- 
TIS. Lllustrated with Heliotypes from Photc- 
graphs coliected in the East by the author. 5vo. 


$2.50. 
Poems f Places. 


adited by_H. W. LONGFELLOW. Uniform with 
* Little Classics.” rice, #1 each. Vols. 1.-1V 

England and Wales. , Ireland. 

“Mr. Longfellow «oll the poets as the best 
traveling companions, who bring to light many 
things that are invisible to common eyes, and 
clothe the landscape with a human feeling. In 
this collection he has aimed to gather up their 
expressions of delight in the scenes of nature, 
which, like the song of birés, surround the earth 
with music. Few readers are aware of the variety 
and richness of English puetry in this kind.” 
New York Tribune. 


Illustrated Library Poets. 


The Complete Poetical Works of James 
Russell Lowell, With 32 full-page iiustra- 
tions. 1 vol. Svo. Cloth, full ag $5.00; Haif 
Calf, $8.00; Morocco Antique, $10; 

The Complete Poetical tess - John G. 
Whittier. With 3? full-page illustrations. | 
vol. 8&vo. Cloth, full gilt, $5.00; Half Calf, $8.00; 
Morocco Antique, $10.00. 

The Poems of Henry Wadsworth Longfel- 
low. With 42 full-page Ulustrations. Ll vol. 8vo. 
Cloth, fall gilt, $5.00; Half Calf, $8.00; Morocco 
Antique, $10.00. 
¢@~ Very desirable for Libraries and for Gifts. 


Hymns of the Ages. 


New Edition. 3vols. l6mo. With steel frontis- 
pieces, after Turner. $1.50 each. 
These volumes include a remarkably rich and 
varied collection of the most th. ughtful and de- 
vout poems in all literature. 


Selected Poems. 


By RALPH WALDO EMERSON. Including all of 

r. Emerson’s poems that he wishes to preserve. 
Vol. 9 and last of the ** Little Classic’? Emerson. 
$1.50. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 





New York. hicago. 


“] JAMES R, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
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Beginning of the 54th Volume. 


HARPER'S - 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR DECEMBER, 1876, 
CONTAINS; 
THE HOME OF COLUMBUS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. Christopher Columbus. — 
Vi of Genoa from the Heights above the City. 
Caravels of the Fifteenth Century.— Keputed 
Birth-Place of Columbus.— Room where Colum- 
bus is said to have been born.— A Genoese Wool- 
Comber.—Cogoleto.—Monument to Columbus.— 
Bust, Aut ‘graph Letters, and Portfolio of Co- 
lumbus.—Paganini’s Violin.—Nicolo Paganini.— 
Banquet Hall, King’s Palace.— View in the Pal- 
lavicini Garcens.—‘T he Campo Santo.—An upper 
Gallery, Campo Santo.—An inner Gallery, Campo 
Santo.—Mazzini’s Birth-Place.—Giuseppe Muz- 
zini.—-Tomb of Mazzini.—Giuseppe Verdi.—Er- 
nesto Camillo Sivori.—A Palace Entrance.—Cvat 
of Arms of Columbus. 


CLOUDS. A Porm. 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 
CRAYON. 






ILLUSTRATED BY PORTE 


ILLUSTRATIONS. — Science versus Mother 
Goose..-Queen Petticoat.—Little Mother.—The 
Queen of Suciety.—The little Housewife.—The 
Kescue.—The Miner’s Picciola.—The fir-t Love. 
Boots.—Curlosity.—Too fast.—The little Man. 

The Chub.—The Brat.— Gymnastics. —* Done 
stung hisself wid a Bumbly-Bee.”—The Drum- 
Major.--The Whelp.—Mountaineers.—The Art- 
ist’s Son. 


LOVE’S SOVEREIGNTY, A PorM. By JOHN G. 
SAXE. 

THE KNICKERBOCKERS OF NEW YORK TWO 
CENTURIES aGo., 

ILLUSTRATIONS. —The old Knickerbocker 
Homestead, Schaghtic.ke.—The main Hall of 
the vld Knickerbocker Homestead.—Mementoes 
in the Kast Room.—Haunted Chamber.—The 
Onondaga Council.—The old Sideboard.—Slaves’ 
Quarters in the Cellar of the old Knickerbocker 
Munsion.—O.d Chest of Drawers.—* Dar gues 
unudder.”’—Colonel Johannes Knickerbocker 
and Lis Wife.—The Knickerbocker Coat of Arms. 


THE SO-CALLED PYGMY GRAVES IN TEN* 
NESSEE. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—Ossuary of Auvernier, Switz- 
erland, with the Dirt cleared away.—View of 
the Ossuary of Auvernier with the Bones in- 
closed.—Mound Burial Ground on the Big Har- 
beth River, Tennessee.—Navadjo  Cradle.— 
A symmetrical Skull from Abiquin, New Mexico. 

Copper Cross from ‘Tennessee.—Copper Bobbin 
from Tennessee.—Vessels from the Slab Graves 


of Tennessee.—Stone and Pottery Images from 
rennessee. 


EREMA; OR, MY FATHER’S SIN. By R. D. 
BLACKMORE, Author of “ Lorna Doone, 
“Alice Lorraine,” &c. 

CHAPTER I. A lost Landmark. 
. Il. A Pacitic sunset. 

Ill. A sturdy Colonist. 


1V. The * King of the Mountains.” 

V. Uncie Sam. 

V1. A Britisher. 

MY NEIGHBORIN PORTUGAL. A 8ToRY. 

THE PIN GHOsr. 

LILLIAN’S DYING. A PorM. 

THE BOOK OF GOLD. A CHRISTMAS STORY. By 
J.T. TROWBRIDGE, 

ILUSTRATIONS.—Over the Counter, Spectacles 
on Nose, old Richard stooped.”’—** ope ever- 
more: love evermore!’ they sing.”—" His own 
good Mother from her Easy-Chuir watches the 


Baby Maurice on the Floor.”—"* Art thou the 
Christ ?’ he cries.’’—Tail-Piece. 

THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—Life in the Water.—Map of 

the Philippine [slands.—Tagals.—A Manila Barge 
and Huse with Balcony, on the passig.—An In- 
dian Girl.-A Manila Dandy.—A ‘agai Girl.—A 
Village Clock.—Constable and Alcalde.—A Pa- 
vava.—An Ygorrote Woman weaving. 

AT TWOSCORE. A POEM. 

ALDRICH, 


By THOMAS BAILEY 


ILLUSTRATION.—* And you are sitting. as of 
old, beside my Hearth-sStone, heavenly Maid!” 


A WOMAN-HATER,—Panrrt VI. 

SYMPATHY. A Poem. 

THE FREIGHT OF THE SCHOONER “ DOL- 
PHIN.”’ A STORY. 

IN FUTURO. A POEM. 

LETTER OF MR. GLADSTONE.—| EXPLAINING 
His ATTITUDE TOWARD AMERICA LN THE 
LATE WAR. 

ENGLAND AND AMERICA. A Poem. By BIsHOoP 
CLEVELAND Coxe. 

GARTH. A NOVEL. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

THANKSGIVING TURKEY. A Poem. By G. P. 

LATHROP. 

THE CAPTAIN'S SACRIFICE. A Story 

MUSCADINES. A POEM. BY PAUL HAYNE. 

PEAT-FIELDS. By MISS THACKERAY. 

EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR’S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 

EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY and BAZAR. 


Postage free to Subscribers in the United 
States and Canada. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S 
WEEKLY, or HARPER’S BAZAR will be 
sent for one year to any Subscriber in the 
United States or Canada, POSTAGE PRE- 
PAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, 
and HARPER’s BAZAR, for one year, $10 00; 
or any two for $7 00; Postage free. 


A Complete Analytical Index to the first Fifty 
Volumes of HARPER’S MAGAZINE has just 
been published, rendering available for ref- 
erence the vast and varied wealth of infor- 
mation which makes this periodical a per- 
fect illustrated literary cyclopedia. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00; Half Calf, 3525. Sent postage 
prepaid. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY. 


An Unrivaled Illustrated Magazine. 





When SCRIBNER issued its famous Mid- 
summer Holiday Number in July, a friendly 
critic said of it: “* We are not sure but that 
SCRIBNER has touched high-water mark. We 
do not see what worlds are left to it to conquer.” 
But the publishers do not consider that they 
have reached the ultima thule of excellence— 
they believe “there are other worlds to con- 
quer, and they propose to conquer them.”’ 

The prospectus for the new volume gives 
the titles of more than fifty papers (mostly 
illustrated), by writers of the highest merit. 
Under the head of 


‘“FOREICN TRAVEL,”’ 


we have “A Winter on the Nile,” by Gen. 
McCLELLAN; Saunterings About Constanti- 
nople,”” by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER; ** Out 
of My Window at Moscow by EUGENE SCHUY- 
“An American in Turkistan,”’ ete. 
Three serial stories are announced : 


‘““NICHOLAS MINTURN.”’ 


By Dr. HOLLAND, the Editor, 

whose story of * Sevenoaks ’’ gave the highest 
satisfaction to the readers of the Monthly. 

The scene of this latest novel is laid on the 
banks of the Hudson. The hero is a young 
man who has been always “ tied to a woman’s 
apron strings,” but who, by the death of his 
mother, is left alone in the world,—to drift on 
the current of life,—with a fortune, but with- 


LER; 


out a purpose. 

Another serial, ** His Inheritance,"’ by Miss 
TRAFTON, will begin on the completion of 
“That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” by Mrs. HODGSON 
BuRNeETr. Mrs. Burnett’s story, begun in 
August, has a pathos and dramatic power 
which have been a surprise to the public. 

There is to be a series of original and ex 
quisitely illustrated papers of 
Science,” by Mrs. HERRICK each paper com- 
plete in itself. 

There are to be, from various pens, papers 
on 


‘“HOME LIFE AND TRAVEL.” 


Also, practical suggestions as to town and 
country life, village improvements, etc., by 
well-known specialists. 

Mr. BARNARD’S articles on various industries 
of Great Britain include the history of ** Some 
Experiments in Co-operation,” **A Scottish 
Loaf Factory ’’ in the November number, and 
“Toad Lane, Rochdale,” in December. Other 
papers are, “The British Workingman’s 
Home,” “A Nation of Shopkeepers,” 
**Ha’penny a Week for the Child,” etc. 

A richly illustrated series will be given on 
American Sports by Flood and Field,’’ by 
various writers, and each on a different theme. 
The subject of 


‘Household and Home Decoration” 


will have a prominent place; whilst the latest 
productions of American humorists will 
appear from month to month, The list of 
shorter stories, biographical and other 
sketches, etc., is a long one. 

The editorial department will continue to 
employ the ablest pens both at home and 
abroad. There will be a series of letters on 
literary matters, from London, by Mr. WEL- 
FORD. 

The pages of the magazine will be open, as 
heretofore, so far as limited space will permit, 
to the discussion of ali themes affecting the 
social and religious hfe of the world, and 
specially to the freshest thought of the Chris- 
tian thinkers and scholars of this country. 

We mean to makethe magazine sweeter and 
purer, higher and nobler, more genial and 
generous in all its utterances and influences, 
and a more welcome visitor than ever before 
in homes of refinement and culture. 


FIFTEEN MONTHS for $4 


ScRIBNER for December, now ready, and 
which contains the opening chapters of 
*“*Nicholas Minturn,”’ will be read with eager 
curiosity and interest. Perhaps no more 
readable number of this magazine has yet 
been issued. The three numbers of SCRIBNER 
for August, September, and October, contain- 
ing the opening chapters of “That Lass o’ 
Lowrie’s,” will be given to every new sub- 
scriber (who requests it), and whose subscrip- 
tion begins with the present volume, i. e. with 
the November number. 

Subscription price, $4 a year—35 cents a 
pumber. Special terms on bound volumes. 
Subscribe with the nearest bookseller, or send 
a check or P. O. money order to 


“ Popular 





Scribner & Co., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 





Atlantic .: Monthly 


FOR DECEMBER. 


The December ATLANTIC contains An Ode 
for the Fourth of July, 1876, by JAMES 
RUSSELL LOWELL, which occupies nearly 
a group of Poems by T. B. ALD- 
RICH; a brilliant discussion of Daniel De- 
ronda, in the form of aconversation, by HENRY 
JAMES, JR.; an amusing story entitled The 
Canvasser’s Tale, by MARK TWAIN; 
a paper on Municipal Indebtedness, by 
CHARLES HALE; some Crumbs of Travel, 
by J.W. DE FOREST; a sketch of A Colo- 
rado Read, by H. H.; a graphic description of 
Sir William Phips’s Attack on Quebec, by 
FRANCIS PARKMAN; and further install- 
ments of The American, Old Woman’s Gios- 
sip, and Characteristics of the International 
Fair ; making 


A Capital Number. 


The Atlantic for 1877 


Will have among its attractions— 


seven pages; 





An unusual numberof Poems by LONGFELLOW. 
Poems by LOWELL, WHITTIER and HOLMES. 
A New Story, in three parts by T. B. ALDRICH. 
Two Stories in Dramatic form by W. D. HOWELLS. 
Frequent contributions from MARK TWALN. 
Papers on Colonial History by C. F. ADAMS. JR. 
Descriptions of Egyptian Life by CHARLES 
HALE. 

ORIGINAL MUSIC, in each number, by such com- 
posers as J. K. PAINE, GEORGE L. OSGOOD, 
JULIUS EICHBERKG, DUDLEY BUCK, and 
FRANCIS BOOTT, with words by some of the 
most distinguished ATLANTIC poets. 

THE CONTRIBUTORS’ CLUB, a new department. 


The Atlantic Portraits ot 
BRYANT AND LONCFELLOW. 


These superb life-size portraits are sold only to 
subscribers to the ATLANTIC. Price of each, $1.00. 





The January ATLANTIC will be a brilliant number, 
with contributions by Longfellow, Lowell, Stedman, 
Aldrich, Bayard Taylor, Howells, James, and Mrs. 
Kemble ; the new Contributor's Club; and a song by 
Bayard Taylor, with music by John K. Paine. 


Now is the time to subscribe. 
TERMS: Single or specimen numbers, 35 


cents. Yearly subscription, $4, postage free ; with 
life-size portrait of Bryant or Longfellow, $5. 


Remit by money-order, draft, or registered let- 
ter, to H.O. HOUGHTON & CoO., Riverside Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


H. 0, HOUGHTON AND COMPANY, Boston. 
HURD AND HOUGHTON, New York. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
I 








BATTLES OF THE REVOLUTION, 


with Topographical Illustrations and Professional 
and Popular Critucisms. By HENRY B. CARRING- 
TON, Senior Colonel and Bvt. Brig.-General, U. 8. 
A., Professor of Military Science at Wabash Uni- 


versity. pp.. Royal octavo. Cloth, richly em- 
bellished. $6 Library style (sheep), $7.50. Half 
calf, $9. Full Turkey moroccu, $12. 


Il. 
PRINCIPLES AND ACTS 


of the Revolution in America. Composed of 
Speeches, Orations, and Proceedings, with Sketch- 
esand Remarks on Men and things belonging to 
the Revolutionary Period. By HEZEKIAH NILES, 
Editor of * Niles’s Register.”’ Royal octavo, 522 
pp. Cloth, $3. Library style, $4.50. Half calf, #6. 

“Our young men can hardly gotoa higher or 
better source for both information and inspira- 
tion.” —Vice President Henry Wilson. 


111 & 113 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 








‘OR 


k 
Singing Classes and Conventions. 


A great improvement upon all of Mr. Palmer’s 
former works, containing new ideas througheut. 
Every page sparkling with 


New and Beautiful Music. 


“THE SONG HERALD” 


Is the legitimate successor of “SONG KING” 
and “BONG QUEEN,’ which have had a com- 
bined sale of over 


350,000 COPIES! 
All Other Similar Works are but Imitations. 


Price $7.50 per dozen; Single Copy sent 
on receipt of 75 cents. Specimen pages 
ree. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI O. 
VISON. BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO.. 
138 and 140 Grand St., N. Y., Educational 
Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencerian 
Steel Pens. Send for catalogues and circulars. 
VASCRLL. PETTER GALPIN’S CATA- 


UE of Books, free , mail on application 
Also W. P. NIMMO’S, at 596 Broadway, N. Y, 








NEW MUSIC FOR 


CHRISTMAS, 1876. 


“Now when Jesus was Born,”’ full an- 
them for quartette or chorus, with 
solos, (new,) Juacoby..... rf 


“Calm on the listening ear of Night,” 
Hymn. Anthem for quartette or 
chorus, with Soprano solo (new.) 
Ea es share oO 

Christmas Anthem, Quartette, with solos 
for Soprano, Alto and Bass. Wil- 
____ Pe Ae a PEE ee 60 

Christmas Anthem. Danks ‘ ss 60 

Alleluia. “The Strain Upraise,”’ solos, 
quartette and full chorus. H. Wil- 
_ ae yet nae acer atees ie - 

Festival Jubilate. B flat. Mosenthal. rt) 

Messiah is King,’’ Anthem. G. W. Wur- 

ren seen oeese > 1) 
Morning Service,”’ complete, (8 vo.) G. 

We WRNTOD ccicesss biedeeave Ww 
Te Deum. E flat. G. W. Morgan........ 2 
Te Deum. B flat. G. F. Bristow : 1% 
Three Voice Service, complete, for 

morning and eveing. Millard ..... . 100 
“Love Divine,” Christmas Hymn. G. 

W. Warren .... ‘ 50 
Morning Service in B flat, (Congrega- 

tional.) Berg...... oa seh . 13 
Selections from the Hymnal. Seven 

beautiful Hymns of peculiar meters, 

octavo, complete. J. R. Thomas.... 50 


CAROLS. 


* Ring out the Bells for Christmas.’’ Mo- 
senthal is ones eee eer 

* Our Christmas Tree is Decked.’’ Jacoby. 10 

“Softy the Nightissleeping.’’ Mosenthal. 10 


“Beightly Gleams our Banner.”’ Rev. B. 
SO Sain ewan ee 5 
“While the Silent Stars are Keeping.” 
PEs wn cecccncnn 6s saan ewenes 5 
“ Cold Blows the Wind.”” Warren........ 10 
* On the Birthday of the Lord.’” Mosen- 


DAMES ushah enbudcatetepanequden anes 10 
“ A Child this day is Born.”’ Steele ...... 10 
*Waken Christian Children,” and **A 

Child this day is Born.”” Warren. 10 


St. James Carols, (three numbers in ene,) 
Rs TE, We BND cos ccnccccosecdosens 10 


WM. A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, N.Y. 
’ 

Rev. Joseph Cook’s Lectures. 

The Boston Advertiser reports in full, in all its 
issues, witn the author’s revision, the very re- 
markable Lectures of Rev. Joseph Cook. These 
lectures commence with the concessions of Dar- 
win, Huxley, Dana, Hiickel and Agassiz, respect- 
ing Evolution; and are to be followed by lectures 
on other vital questions of the time, They are 
given weekly and to crowded audiences of clergy- 
men, scientists and other men of culture. 

Subscription price of Daily, $12; Semi-weekly, #4, 
of Weekly, $2, with a discount of 15 per cent. to 
clergymen. Address 


E. F. WATERS, Treasurer, 
BOSTON DAILY ADVERTISER, 
29 Court St., Boston. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Fotz EDWARD INSTITUTE. N. Y.— 
Rates reduced to $172 per year. Fifteen Teach- 
ers, to prepare for College, for Business, or for 
Life. Graduates’ Courses for Ladies and Gentie- 
men. Fall Term, Aug. 31. Winter Term, Dec. 7. 
Admissionany time. JOS. E. KING, D.D. 








October, 1876. 

















OBERLIN COLLECE 
ec. 
Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of relizious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and li- 
brary fees only #27a year. Over 1200 students annu- 
ally. For fuller informat‘on address J. H. FATR- 

CHILD, Pres., or J. B. T. MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, O. 








~ ro x > 
QEWARD INSTITUTE, for Boys. 
\/ —Florida. Orange Co., N. Y. This well-known 
institution will open Sept. 18. Superior advantages 
offered; number of pupils limited to 25; terms, 
$300 perapnum. Ad ‘ress the Principal either at 
Institute, or at 215 East l7th St.. or at the Conti- 
nental Hotel, cor. of Broadway and 20th St.. N. Y 
T. G. SCHRIVER. A.M 


N ILITARY Boarding School, 4 miles from 
avi N. Y..’Croton-on-Huadson. C. B. Warring, A.M. 








G ROVE HALL, 
I NEW HAVEN, CONN 

A superior home school for Young Ladies, tr 
which life is made pleasant. bright, retined, ano 
unrestrained by too muny rigid rules. 

From its location in a university town, Grove 
Hall furnishes to its pupils rare educational ad- 
vantages. 


Address Miss M. P. MONTFORT, Principal. 





- Pays for SS LESSONS at the 
$I NEW ENG. GONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


46 eminent Teachers, 15,000 Pupils in 10 
years. E. TOURJEE, Music Halli, Boston. 


WAN TE eee 4S 


hook - ing, Penmanship, how to do Business, etc. 
nd aul east eb to $1,.200a year Situations guaran- 
ted. Address with stamp COBB'S COLLEGE, Painesville, O. 


THE CENTENNIAL WATCH. 


Those who have been to the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion and those who have not can readily see and 
appreciate for themselves the outcome of the cen- 
tury’s progress in watches by purchasing one of 
those elegant f 

LADD PATENT GOLD WATCH CASES. 
fitted with a fine movementto match. These cases, 
the most beautiful durable, popular, and the best 
ever produced fur the money, are made in ladies’, 
gentlemen’s, and boys’ sizes, in Bascine, Mansard, 
and Flat shapes, in all styles of engraving and finish 
for stem — key-winder movements of Ameriean 
manufacture. For sale by dealers everywhere. 
None genuine anless stamped “G. W. LA DD's 
PAT.” under the bezel. Circulars, descriotive and 
historical, sent on application (2 the manu- 
facturers. J. A. BROWN & CO 
11 Maiden lane New York, 

















OOK Exchange Monthly, 50 cts.a year. Books 
B wanted, exchanged, and sold. Nearly 10.000 
volumes catalogued monthly. JOHN B. ALDEN, 
Publisher, P. O. Box 4540, 37 John 8t., New York. 


ETIRED CLERYGMEN and men of geod 
address, Who desire active employment in 
their own sections of the country, please address 





A. 8. BARNES & OU., New York 
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Alomouth Adulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 








THE CHRISTIAN’S FAITH 

* And they say unto her, Woman. why weepest thou? She 
suith unto them, Because they have taken away my Lord, 
und I know not where they have laid him.’’—JoHN xx., 13. 

| F the Gospels had been constructed for purely 

dramatic purposes they could not have been 
more successfully drawn than as they now stand— 
although this was not in the imagination or 
thought of the authors of the Gospels. You find 
the earlier part of the life of the Saviour full of 
deeds, addresses of every kind, miracles, wonder- 
ful, overt, practical, physical. As he draws on 
in his ministry he grows more and wore spiritual : 
not as if he himself had developed, but as if 
those who listened to him were capable of receiv- 
ing higher views. That there were higher he left 
them no reason to doubt, because he said, ‘* There 
are many things that I would say unto you, but 
ye are not able to bear them.” When the last 
pirt of his wission drew near, there hung over it 
a kind of indefinable mystery. 

What were the contents of those immortal days 
in which the Saviour lay in the tomb, and what 
were the thoughts of his followers, no man may 
now interpret. There were several women who 
had been intimately associated with the life of 
Cbrist, whose voices were not heard, but who be- 
longed to that wonderful crowd that surrounded 
him; and among them were several of the name 
Mary, whom we cannot altogether distinguish. 
There seem to be four of that name brought into 
the narration. There was Mary the mother of 
Jesus, usually called for reverence’ sake ‘* The Vir- 
vin Mary”; There was Mary the sister of Martha 
aud Lazarus of Bethany; there was Mary the 
mother of Joseph; and there was Mary Magda- 
lene. 

It is argued by many, both in the Protestant 
and Roman Churches, that the Mary who figured 
so wonderfully in this crucifixion scene was Mary 
of Bethany. You will remember the striking con- 
trast between the two sisters. Martha was an 
energetic woman. She was the committee woman 
ot modern times, who goes out to work, and is 
everywhere found busy dealing with men, with 
things, with tracts and what-not: not without 
fervor of spirit, not without piety, but promptly 
and with decided action. On the other hand, 
Mary was she who sat still while Christ was pres- 
ent, and wrought out her inward life in the form 
of reflections and inspirations of love. The whole 
picture drawn of Mary the sister of Martha suits 
exactly the Mary that stood at the cross. 

One thing we know; and that is that there was 
a Mary who had been living a dissolute life. She 
was not the first nor the last instanee of a great 
nature full of riches, full of capacity for the very 
highest development of spiritual life, misguided, 
and stumbling, and walking for a time in the lurid 
darkness of life. One there was out of whotn it is 
said Christ had cast seven devils ; and there is no 
doubt that this Mary had been redeemed from 
the thrall of some form of vice. At any rate, it is 
certain that she felt herself to be under obliga- 
tion, for benefactions shown to her personally in 
ber soul and inward life, to the Lord Jesus Christ. 

It seems that she was a woman of rare affection: 
not perbaps intrusive nor obvious, but deep and 
ineradicable. She it was that stood afar off with 
the mother of Jesus and watched the final scenes 
of Christ’s life; and when the others drew back 
and went away did not leave the ground. The 
great multitude thundered away, and a few were 
left to watch; and the watch was one of which 
we have but very little knowledge until the time 
came when the body of Christ should be taken 
down and laid in the grave ; and then this Mary, 
with another, followed the sad procession of 
those who bore the body to the sepulcher which 
had been made for Joseph of Arimathea, and 
which was probably but a few steps from the 
seene of the crucifixion, to see where the body 
was laid. 

Already it was within a few moments of the 
Sabbath day, which began at the going down of 
the sun on Friday night—Saturday being their 
Sunday—and therefore nothing more was done, 
and she went back to her home and consorted 
with the other disciples; but on the next morn- 
ing—on the morning following the Sabbath, as it 
is said—while it was yet dark, she rose from her 





* SUNDAY MORNING, Nov. 5, 1876. Lesson: John xx., 1-18. Hymns 
(Plymouth Collection) Nos. 284, 286. Reported expressiy for the 
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troubled couch and went forth alone into the gar- 
den, and to the sepulcher of the dead. Her Love 
lay there; and she had no life but to be where he 
was. Though he could not look upon her, though 
he could not speak to her, though there could be 
no token of interchange, yet her love could not 
live and be happy away from him. When she 
eame she found the stone rolled away and the 
sepulcher empty ; and, rushing to her companions 
—women—she informed them; and they came 
and saw angels in the sepulcher ; and then she 
ran and told the group of disciples; and Peter 
and John—that represent love and zeal as Mar- 
tha and Mary represent the exterior and interior 
developments of Christian piety—ran eagerly to 
the sepulcher; and Love outran Zeal, and got 
there first, and, stooping down, looked in, and 
saw the clothes lying- there. Zeal didn't stop at 
the outside, with reverence and with the delicate 
sensibility of Love, but plunged into the sepul- 
cher and saw its contents. 

Afterwards the Marys came again, and they 
stooped down, and looked in, and saw what the 
men could not (as women often do, by a finer 
nature and a clearer interpretation of the inward 
life)—they saw angels; and the question was put 
to them, at once, ‘‘ Whom seek ye? Why weep 
ye?” And then came forth this answer: ‘* They 
have taken away my Lord and I know not where 
they have laid him.” 

In the wreck that followed the betrayal and 
crucifixion, there was one element that never lost 
heart nor faith; that did not reason ; that, 1 had 
almost said, did not care—namely, the element of 
love. There was in that love the opening of the 
heart of the mother of Jesus and of Mary Magda- 
lene. They stood by and beheld the spectacle of 
Christ’s crucifixion, simply because they could not 
leave him. There was no reason that they could 
give. Love could not unclasp nor let go. And 
when he was dead, the thought of what he was 
alive was not destroyed to them. Jesus as a 
thought was more powerful than anything that 
lived. They followed him dead as they would 
not have followed any other person alive, how- 
ever triumphant his life might have been. 

And when his body had lain in the tomb, 
roughly embalmed, and they went again to un- 
roll it, and perform the rites of embalmment more 
perfectly, it was gone. Christ had died in the 
hands of his enemies, He had been crucitied and 
buried. Then there was one step beyond. Even 
the sepulcher had proved false; the body had 
gone out of it; and there was nothing for faith 
and reason to rest upon. And then it was that 
inexplicable love, as deep as the depths of the 
soul itself, worked out radiant ; and Mary said, 
‘*Give me even his body. Is it a trouble io you 
to bave it in this sepulcher? Give it to me. I 
will take it away.”’ And it was in this utmost ex- 
tremity of love—that had lost the life, and had 
lost the body, and yet did not lose itself, but 
overflowed, as from an exhaustless fountain, with 
streams of sympathy and affection, clinging to 
the last vestige of that which symbolized great 
love—it was then that the living Saviour was re- 
vealed to her. She had been tried and proved ; 
and to her fitly came her own name in such tones 
of affection as that they interpreted to herin an 
instant the new life. 

Nor can any one blame her, or charge her with 
undue familiarity, when she prostrated herself, 
and would have clasped his feet, and said, ““O my 
Master!” He was her Master. He had been her. 
Leader, her Instructor, her good Genius, her In- 
spiration. Everything she knew, or thought, or 
felt, had been by him; and it all came back to 
her when he stood, in serene and wonderful 
aspect, as one who had been through death, and 
was preparing to rise out of mortality into eternal 
glory. 

Now, I apprehend that there was comparatively 
very little of the feeling which she had among the 
disciples. They were a plain and homely kind of 
people, of whom very little was heard during the 
life of Christ, and very little afterwards. I have 
no doubt that their sorrow at the loss of Christ 
was very sincere ; but it had no such depths as 
that of Mary Magdalene ; and they were suscepti- 
ble to no such bereavement as she was. Though 
the absence of the presence of Christ was much 
to them, it was not to them any such life-business 
as it was to her. 

You and I, as honest men, rejoice in the devel- 
opment of all truth. We should be glad if truth 
were developed as a ripe thing; but it is not. 
Truth grows as fruit does—just as small and green 
and sour; and it gradually ripens, just as the 
fruit does, and becomes fair and beautiful; and 





we are now in the greenness of science, and are 





receiving an enlarged conception of the infinity of 
the universe. We are having a new sense of time 
as belonging to creation. We are having an utter- 
ly changed notion of the method of the divine 
Creator—if there be one; or of the method of 
divine work—if there be such a thing as divine 
work. Thus men are standing in a state of un- 
certainty. They feel that there is a great truth 
breaking on the world, that there is a great light 
coming into the world, and that there are vast im- 
provements developing ; but these things seeming 
to come by a process which is sweeping all the 
grounds of old beliefs, which is sweeping away 
not only the doctrines of the church, not only in- 
stitutions largely, not only faith of inspired reve- 
lation, but everything that is definitely known of 
God—yea, sweeping away much of the evidence 
that there isa God. There are thousands of in- 
genuous men who are believers, who were born 
and bred and baptized in the range of the truth, 
bat who have just so far come under the influence 
of scientific thinking as that they begin to say 
that it is utterly uncertain what things are true 
and what things are not true ; and when you bring 
them to the thought of that Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ whom they were taught to believe 
took away the sins of the world, the new method 
of reasoning comes over their minds without 
malignity, with much regret ; and there is no sor- 
row like that which an ingenuous soul feels in 
being obliged to depart from the faiths and sym- 
pathies of his youth, and launch out into the 
always dreary grounds of investigation and new- 
ly established truths. There are thousands of 
Christian men from whose hands have dropped 
the Bible. They think it isa good book ; but it is 
not what it was to them. They enter its precincts 
without the sense of its divinity. There are mul- 
titudes of men who, when they are reasoning 
about justification by faith, about the various 
forms of spiritual experience, even about the 
grounds of trust and hope, or about immortality 
itself, sadly say, ‘‘ It may be ;” and in so far as 
love is concerned, doubt is unbelief. If men do 
not believe in Christ by a faith that works by 
love, they lose out of themselves the Christ of the 
New Testament, the Christ of Mary, the Christ 
of the disciples ; and just as far as the speculations, 
or the facts, or the reasonings of science have 
shaken the belief of men in the existence of God, 
in his moral government and in his revelation 
through the Lord Jesus Christ, and in the truth 
of the record of his life, and teachings, and ex- 
ample, just so far they have taken away their 
Lord ; and they, literally, do’not know where they 
have laid him. 

In so far as to-day the writings of such men as 
Tyndall and Huxley, and of that whole material- 
istic and atheistic school that is their correspon- 
dent on the continent, are concerned, they wholly 
destroy the entire theory of religious experience, 
as clustered about the Lord Jesus Christ, in which 
they and we were bred. It is one of the most re- 
markable things of the day that the battle which 
is being fought is the battle of theism, and not 
the battle of the Trinity and of inspiration. The 
question along the line of discussion is, *‘ Is there 
a God or is there not ?” But one of the most 
striking of the phenomena that I observe is the 
gratitude and satisfaction with which many peo- 
ple, and Christian people, read an article to prove 
that there is, according to the light of science, a 
God. 

Why, has it gone so far, then, as that we are to 
be grateful fora misty evidence to prove that there 
is aGod? Our God—where is he? Our father’s 
God—where is he? What profound nights have 
we gone through! and who walked with us but 
the Lord Jesus Christ ? What wrestlings have we 
nad with our own untempered nature! and who 
led us in those passages where, again and again, 
we sprung up victorious, filled by faith of him 
who had loved us, and was our Saviour? And 
where is he? In the sweet, calm Sabbath morn- 
ings of old New England, when the singing of 
birds seemed to us to be the minstrelsy of heaven, 
when the sound of the bell rolled from hill-top to 
fore.t, far away, when we walked together to the 
house of God, father, mother, brothers, sisters, 
little ones, all; when, one and another having 
died, we went at the tolling of the bell to their 
burial, then what was there in the heaven that 
gave power to these things but the Name which 
was above every other name, that Name which 
globes in itself all the highest conceptions of self- 
sacrifice, of calm courage, of lustrous wisdom, 
without effort, without investigation, and in 
which is all gentleness, all fidelity, all love, trop- 
ical, immense, irresistible and immeasurable ? 
That love which the name of Jesus Christ ex- 
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pressed—is that gone? Have we come into such 
a state that our belief or faith in Christ is just 
this: that the probability is that in the light of 
science there is a God, and that atheism may be 
safely rejected? Is not the earth revolutionized 
and cast into night by those tendencies ? 

But happily this darkness is beginning, I think, 
to be struck through with the rosy rays of a com- 
ing light which is to be the harbinger of a new 
resurrection of faith. There are thousands who 
stand now in their travail, and say, ‘* Where have 
they laid our Christ? Where is the atonement ? 
Where is God, the just, justifying men who are 
sinful? Where is the way of salvation through 
faith? Where are all these pictures of the imag- 
ination? What has become cf them? What 
have we left?’ The dreariest place that ever 
could be conceived of is the world when it is be- 
reft of the Lord Jesus Christ, to those souls who 
have had their life of faith by him and who are 
conscious that it is his grace which has enabled 
them to live as other men did not live. 

Now, as the heart, when it is bereft of one who 
has been its constant and faithful companion and 
has been everything to it, stands uncomforted, 
and simply waits that it too may go and join the 
blessed soul that has passed on before, so the 
world stands if Christ be taken away, with all 
that is meant in Christ as the interpretation of 
God. If there is nothing to interpret God to us 
but stones, and reptiles, and fishes, and birds, 
and men; if we have no certain word of testimony 
in regard to what the feelings of God are; if we 
do not know what are the sywpathies of the 
divine nature ; if we do not know anything about 
the direction of God’s providence, then there is 
reason why we should mourn. If the progress of 
knowledge in regard to the structure of the phys- 
ical globe and its history is all that science can 
bring to us; and if it cam bring it to us only by 
robbing us of all our sympathies, and associa- 
tions, and records of experience, and depths of 
emotion; if there were no truth in Christ Jesus; 
if giving up all these were the price which we 
paid for this old carcass of a world, it would be 
paying too much for too little. The only thing of 
value in this world is its power to make men 
larger; and the only object of being larger is to 
ensure immortality—the perpetuation, prolonga- 
tion and enlargement of personal entity forever. 
These are the substantial elements for which a 
man should live—not the outside walls and but- 
tresses and timbers, but that which is developed 
within. 

But when the period of three days was past, 
when the stone was rolled away, when early in 
the morning there was within the sepulcher the 
sound of rising and casting asidé robes, and when 
He that had been hid came forth, then all was 
changed; and out of this temporary eclipse of 
faith, from this burying out of sight of the hopes 
and loves and enthusiasms and joys of a Christian 
life, after three days will come forth again, as 1 
believe in my very soul, this faith, not only un- 
diminished in glory, but serener and purer and 
brighter; for I think that one of the objects in 
the permission of growing doubt and skepticism 
is that at last we may be brought face to face 
with God, and with the Lord Jesus Christ, with- 
out the intervention of church-made doctrines, or 
man-made ordinances, or anything but the truth 
as it is in the Saviour, and with broader visions, 
with a wider horizon, and with assurance that 
has more summer in its beams, and that will shine 
down and make us more manly here, and immor- 
tal hereafter. 

Whatever destroys or prevents personal affec- 
tion and trust among men in Christ Jesus; what- 
ever hinders the development in men of an 
absolutely personal intercourse with the Lord 
Jesus Christ by the heart, which carries the con- 
sciousness into the souls of men that the life they 
live in the flesh they are living by the faith of 
the Son of God, who loved them, and gave him- 
self for them; whatever breaks up personal in- 
timacy, conscious communion with that living 1, 
that Self of the Lord Jesus Christ, which epito- 
mizes to us the full glory of the Godhead, which 
no man can see and live—whatever does this 
takes away our Christ, hiding him so that we 
know not where they have laid him. 

This is done, as I have intimated, by sciemce in 
its earlier, tentative, stages; but it is done, also, 
by all the forms of atheism and pantheism. It is 
likewise done by all those kinds of scholasticism 
which absorb the minds of men in dynastic views 
—by all those ways of teachiug the Lord Jesus 
Christ whieh inspire in men a reasoning spirit, or 
a curious spirit which leads them to desire to pry 
into the mystery of divine existence. I do not 





say that all thought of the method of divine ex- 
istence 1s wrong; but there has come down through 
the church, and there prevails in sections of the 
church to this very hour, a curious, metaphysical 
spirit, by which are raised such psychological 
questions as these: ‘‘ What is the Holy Ghost ?” 
‘*What are the evidences of the divinity of the 
Lord Jesus Christ ?” ‘*‘ What is the mode in which 
three persons inhere in one?” They are questions 
which lead the minds of men in any other direc- 
tlon than that of love and trust. The Lord Jesus 
Christ is to be known and apprehended, not by the 
outward reason, and not by any process or opera- 
tion except that of personal consciousness. Any- 
thing that changes the condition of a man so that 
he has not a consciousness of the Lord Jesus 
Christ revealed in him by the Holy Ghost takes 
away from him a view of the more glorious divine 
attributes and excellences. 

I remember the day when there was a furor in 
the church, and when a raining and howling of 
proof-texts filled the minds of men; and a rem- 
nant is yet to be found of the men of those old 
controversial times who enjoy an argument. Not 
that men are not to be allowed argument; as an 
incidental and occasional thing it is good; it is 
well to have the reason exercised in a legitimate 
field ; but as a substitute for heart, as a substitute 
for experience, the playing of a man’s reason 
about the Godhead, about the nature of Christ, 
about the extent of the divine existence in various 
circumstances, is poor indeed. Though it is not 
wrong where it is indulged in subordinately, yet it 
is unprofitable if not;yharmful where it is the prime 
feature of religious development, and is made a 
substitute for faith, and love, and companionship, 
and trust, and joy, and rest in a personal Christ 
revealed in us and for us, and constituting the 
highest conception of friendship and love. We 
have parted with our gold, and got nothing but 
copper, and but little of that, when we take merely 
thought-commerce instead of heart-communion 
with the Lord Jesus Christ. 

All those theologies which permit us to think of 
Christ only behind certain bars and limitations 
and conditions to most minds break up the free- 
dom, the beauty and the power of the divine 
character. Men have been taught that they must 
understand the system of atonement. When 
Christ was present the only condition that he im- 
posed on men was that they should trust bim ; 
but since then there have come in multiplied, pro- 
longed and laborious arguments to show that the 
reason why a man may trust is, first, that he has 
fulfilled the law; and, second, that God is able to 
take care of himself, and give a good account of 
his mode of proceeding when through Jesus Christ 
he pardons men. So, in order to get to the point 
of trusting Christ, we go through a series of ex- 
planations both of moral government and psy- 
chological facts to which nine men out of ten are 
incompetent. Men are brought into revivals of 
religion ; they are carried up to the point of be- 
lieving in Christ ; his sufferings and his death are 
interpreted to them ; and these things are repre- 
sented to them as elements in an intellectual 
scheme of atonement; but how incapable they 
are to comprehend such a scheme ! 

Let me consort with evil company ; let me, in 
time of war, be captured on the great deep; let 
me be taken to Barbary or Tripoli; let me be 
brought into the society of the scum of the earth; 
and then let me be brought back into a commu- 
nity of civilized men, and into the presence of a 
high and noble nature; and what are the proc- 
esses by which I allow myself to be inspired by 


him? Do I say, *‘First, this creature has evi- 
dently a working soul in a physical body. 
Secondly, having laid this foundation for investi- 


gation, “have reason to believe that he is per- 
mitted, by his relations to society, to have special 
friendships. Thirdly, I believe that he has such 
friendships inside or outside of this community, 
and that he is susceptible of taking on one wore. 
Fourthly, although lo inferior to him in con- 
dition, and although I am far below him in every 
respect, yet such is his nature that he will be able 
to teel friendship for me, without letting down his 
own dignity and personality”? Well, you know 
you might go on forever in that way; and since 
winisters do, I do not know why you should not! 

Now, what does it all mean? It means that if 
you bring a man fit for anything, who has in him 
any capacity for inoculation, into the presence of 
a man who is a man all over and all the time, the 
latter, by his personal power on the other, is an 
argument for manhood which settles all other 
questions, and in comparison with which all other 
questions are impertivences. 

Now, when the Lord Jesus Christ is present, 
and the light of his being shines into us as far as 
it can in our human form and in the conditions of 
our earthly life, and we stand before the great- 
ness and sweetness and depth and self-sacritice of 
the divine nature, and have insights into a higher 
realm of being than any man knows bere, then 
there is but one rational thing for us to do, and 
that is to hold back the reason, and let the heart 
go out in love and trust. 

But suppose there never was such a circum- 





stance? Suppose the historical records are not 
true? Well, one thing is certain, that there is a 
God, and that he is a Being among whose attri- 
butes are truth, and purity, and goodness, and 
sympathy for suffering. The belief in this is ae- 
cording to our highest instincts and impulses. A 
God who does not care for anybody except those 
who are good is no God. Men are full of all man- 
ner of darkness, full of obscurities of every kind, 
full of mistakes; they are lacking in many re- 
spects ; they are carrying in them hereditary traits 
of bad as well as of good ; they are biased ‘all the 
time by the influences of human life; they are 
subject to a thousand unsolicited forces which 
they can neither dissipate nor resist; they are 
creatures of ignorance and degradation and want : 
and there must be a God somewhere who is cog 
nizant of their condition, and looks after them. 
We have crying needs; we are like children whose 
fathers and mothers are dead, and who are in suf- 
fering, and are solitary in their orphanage ; and 
what we want is a God who knows that we ery, 
and knows that we suffer, and when we sin knows 
why we sin and how we sin. We need a God who 
has a mother-heart, and who takes care of unwor- 
thiness, of unripeness, of undeveloped excellence, 
and brings them up toward perfection ; and such 
a God is revealed by the Lord Jesus Christ. 

You may tell me that this has no historical ver- 
ity: but it Aas a historical verity in the soul. 
You may bring me before a magnificent picture 
which violates all the rules of art, and if it sub- 
dues ine | thank God that it does violate the rules 
of art. If it addresses itself irresistibly to the sen- 
timents of my soul, and captivates me, there must 
be something in it of merit. And so there must 
be some truth in that view of the Divine Being 
which brings comfort and consolation to men. 
There must be a God for men that are weak, and 
want to be strong; for men that are impure, and 
want to be pure; for men that are unjust, and 
want to be just; for men that are unloving, and 
want to bé loving; for men that aspire to all the 
greatness and glory of which the soul is capable. 
All the bigher and nobler elements of Christian 
manhood which are the fruit of the civilization of 
five thousand years call out for a God in Jesus 
Christ; andif you take that away from men by 
any form of theology, or by any mode of present- 
ing theology, they stand before an empty sepul- 
cher, and mourn because their Lord is taken 
away and they know not where he is laid. 

It is not God’s nature to abhor sinners, and to 
be appeased only when by a circuit of various ob- 
servances they have repented, and tormed a 
generic resolution, and got about so far up, and 
reached about such a state of perfeciion in obedi- 
ence. I preach a God with no such nature. 
preach a God who, when a man is cast out of the 
synagogue, and sits desolate and alone, hunts for 
him, searches him out, and communes with him. 
I preach a God who goes out to seek and to save 
the lost. I preach a God who rejoices more over 
the salvation of one that was lost ‘han over ninety 
and nine just persons that need no saving. I 
preach to youa Saviour that was born into the 
world to greet you with the tidings that for just 
such as you there is a warm place in the heart of 
God; and if you will put your trust in him you 
will tind that the full power of the divine nature 
shall work in you wightily to will and to do of his 
good pleasure. 

To those who desire an exaltation of their na- 
ture so that they shall do the best things from the 
best reasons, always and everywhere; to those 
who would fain build that temple of the soul in 
which God is to dwell and is dwelling of the most 
precious material, giving to it the light of the sun 
by day, and the sweet light of perfumed oils by 
night; to those who wish to have developed in 
thei all the attributes of true manhood, I preach 
a living Saviour who comes to tell you that it is 
the inward nature of God to grant just these bless- 
ings. He is a God to whom all may turn who have 
hunger of soul without any object on which to 
expend it. 

To all who feel the burden of care and responsi- 
bility ; to all who dread the vicissitudes of lite ; to 
all who are unreconciled to separations, and be- 
reavewents, and death iteelf, 4 make known a 
Saviour of the soul—that is, a Saviour to be appre- 
ciated by the soul, to be trusted by the soul, and 
to be rejoiced in by the soul; a Saviour whose 
spirit of love is blended with yours; a Saviour 
that you cannot live without, and that no man 
can take from you ;—for though reason discrown 
him the soul can give him coronation. So it is 
with every one who has a genuine communion of 
the soul with the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Oh, ye that have been in darkness ; ye that have 
been uncharitable; ye that have walked among 
doctrines and controversies, and found no food in 
them; ye that have walked in cerewonials, and 
hoped and longed, and found nothing; ye that 
have wandered in forbidden ways, and found 
wounding and revulsions of sorrow ; ye that have 
felt the anguish of bereavement; ye that have 
been children of trouble and fear, behold, I preach 
to youan ever living Saviour, who isso far up above 
the vicissitudes of time that natural law cannot 
reach him, and that the reasonings of the wise 
cannot discredit him, and who lives forever to 
make intercession for you. He is your living 
Saviour, who not only permits you to come 
to him, but gives forth the effluence of his own 
nature to persuade you to come to him, and opens 
his heart as the door of a palace, saying to every 
one, ‘‘Come up hither; come to me; take my 

oke and my burden ; learn of me ; lam meek and 

To wly of beart ; and ye shall find rest unto your 
wt ; for my yoke is easy, and my burden is 
ight.’ 
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THE CHURCHES. 


The International Sunday School Lesson Committee meets 
in this city on the 15th. 


The death of Mrs. Lucy G. Thurston, one of the original 
American missionaries to the Sandwich Islands, is announced. 
She had reached her 81st year. 

New Lutheran church building at Trenton. N. J., on Broad 
Street—corner-stone laid Oct. 23. The old church was dedi- 
cated twenty-four years ago. 





‘“My Grandfather’s Bible’ is the name of one of Prof. 
Bliss’s revival hymns which is sung with much effect in the 
Western meetings. It brings in several old fashioned relig- 
ious airs, all more than a century old. 


A very tasty house of worship (Congregational) was dedi- 
cated at Benson, Minn., October 19. Superintendent Cobb 
preached the sermon; Rey. O. A. Starr, of Montevideo, of- 
fered the dedicatory prayer. Church organized with ten 
members. 


Nov. 21-23 is the date of the Christiaan convention to be held 
in Chicago in connection with the Moody and Sankey meet- 
ings. Those living at a distance who wish to attend should 
address Thomas K. Cree, Young Men’s,Christian Association, 
Chicago. 





Fifteen members of the East Cambridge (Mass.) Congre- 
gational Church, which has been discontinued, are to join the 
Prospect Street Church, Cambridge. Eleven members re- 
ceived into Rey. M. L. Williston’s Church, Jamestown, N. J., 
November 5. 


An Insh Presbyterian promises the Presbyterian College 
at Belfast that if a fund of fifty thousand dollars is raised 
he will pay out a similar sum in building a chapel, three 
houses for Professors, and additional rooms for the use of 
the students, 


Eleven conferences of the Methodist Protestant Church 
bave concurred in calling a general convention for 1877, to 
consummate a union with the Methodist Church. Both of 
tnese bodies are small non-episcopal Methodist branches, 
which were separated by the slavery question. 

Of the 3 students graduated at the Union Theological 
Seminary in this city last May, all are now engaged in preach- 
ing, most of them as settled pastors; of the 31 last graduates 
of Princeton Seminary, 22 are now settled over churches; of 
the 21 who left Allegheny Seminary last Spring, all are settled 
but one. 


A cheering fact in connection with Mr. Moody’s work in 
Chicago is the intluence which it exerts in other places in the 
West. Kalamazoo, Kenosha, Oshkosh, Belvidere, are places 
at which work in the spirit of this in Chicago is going for- 
ward. A large number of conversions are reported in the 
latter place. 2. g2a9 

The American Chapel (Episcopal) in Geneva, Switzerland, 
is said to be so crowded with worshipers Sundays that it bas 
been decided to build a new and larger church, which will be 
ready next July. The cost of site and building will not ex- 
ceed $20,000. Rev. Arthur Mason, of New York, has accepted 
the rectorship. 

Lord Derby bas informed the London Secretary to the 
Spanish and Portuguese Church mission that the British 
Minister at Madrid is doing what he can to induce the Span- 
ish Government to put such a lenient construction upen the 
lith Article of the Constitution as will secure full religious 
liberty to Protestants in Spain. 

English Wesleyans have recently established a mission on 
Duke of York’s Island, South Pacitic Ocean, where there isa 
large heathen population. The missionaries sent there are 
not Europeans, but are converted natives of the older mis- 
sionary stations in the islands of Tonga, Fiji, and Samoa. 
Few islands ot the Pacific now remain which the Gospel does 
not reach. 


According to the “ Baptist Union”’ a pastor of one of the 
largest Baptist churches in the country, who has had excel- 
lent opportunities to judge, states that a majority of Baptists 
in the Northern States are in favor of entire liberty to 
churches and individuals on the communion question. Of 
course the regular Baptist papers question this statement. 
Are there any statistics in the case? 


On the authority of the Cologne." Gazette,’ it appears 
that a dissension has occurred in the Dutch Reformed 
Church, threatening to bring about a separation between 
the Liberal and Orthodox elements. Last year the Synod 
had, at the request of about 400 pastors, who deemed the 
form of the confirmation creed to be against their own and 
their pupils’ conscience, made it much more liberal. This 
year’s Synod has annulled this resolution, and made again 
the old stricter form obligatory, so that many pastors find it 
impossible to proceed to confirmations. The result is a pro- 
test from the other side. 

The Congregational Church at Northfield, Minn., cele- 
brated on the 4th inst. the twentieth anniversary of its 
organization. Inthe forenoon the pastor, Rev. D. L. Leonard, 
sketched, with many interesting details, the church’s his- 
tory from its begining in an unfinished private house, with 
ten members, to its present vigorous growth of over two 
hundred members. In the afternoon one of the brethren 
read a paper upon “God’s special mercies to this church,” 
and ijetters were read from the first pastors, Rev. J. R. Barnes 
and Rey. J. 8. Rounce. The third pastor, Rey. E. 8. Williams, 
of Minneapolis, was present, and by his personal reminis- 
cences added much to the interest of the occasion. In the 
evening three of the Faculty of Carleton College made ad- 
dresses. 


One of the few sites in Palestine the identity of which has 
never been assailed is that of Jacob's Well. Capt. Anderson. 
who examined it in 1866, cleared out the mouth, and was 





lowered by a rope to the bottom. He found it seventy-five 
feet deep, of a circular form, with a diameter of 7 feet 6 
inches, and lined throughout with rough masonry. Captain 
Anderson thinks, however, that the well—into which every 
visitor throws a stone—was formerly very much deeper. Be- 
sides the stones, the debris of a ruined church, built over the 
wellin the fourth century, has fallen into it and helped to 
fillitup. An offer has been made by Dr. Nathaniel Rogers, 
of Exeter, England, to contribute the sum of £50 towards the 
complete clearing out of this well, so rich in Scriptural asso- 
ciations. The Palestine Exploring Committee have accepted 
his offer, and propose to perform this work on the return of 
the survey party. 


Rev. R. R. Meredith (Methodist) conducts a Bible class in 
Boston of three or four hundred with much success. A 
well-xnown free-thinker once, when the lesson embraced 
the incidents of the resurrection of Jesus Christ, asked, with 
an unmistakable sneer, if there was a record of any person 
seeing Jesus alive after his burial except his friends. ** Yes,”’ 
thundered the teacher, with his peremptory voice. ‘“ Who?” 
somewhat exultingly responded the questioner. * Roman 
soldiers,’’ shouted the leader, in a tone that finished the 
eatechism, and the doubter subsided. ‘*These free Biblical 
conversations,”’ says ** Zion’s Herald,” “for which Mr. Mere- 
dith prepares himself with great care, devoting many hours 
every week to their study, are often attended with remark- 
able spiritual intluence, and form the most interesting re- 
ligious service of the week.” 

The Theolegical Seminaries of Boston and Andover met 
with the Baptist Seminary at Newton, Mass., Nov. 1, for the 
purpose of promoting good fellowship and denominational 
union. Rey. President Robinson of Brown University, 
selected to represent the Baptist Theological School, ad- 
dressed the young ministry on the function of the preacber, 
which is not so much to save souls as to build up the Church 
in Christian character. Rey. Joseph Cook followed in behalf 
of the Congregationalists. The after-dinner toasts and 
speeches were the treat of the occasion. Dr. Townsend, of 
Boston, Professor Smith of Andover and Professor Gould 
of Newton, spoke as representatives of their respective 
schools. Speeches were also made by Rev. Dr. Latimer, 
Professor Thayer, Dr. Warren of the Baptist Missionary 
Union, Rev. A. J. Gordon, Dr. Webb and others. 


In regard to the proposed consolidation of their Home 
Mission funds by the English Congregationalists, noticed last 
week, and which is called a “new departure "’ in the denomi- 
nation, it is to be added that a special assembly of the body 
isto be held in May next to perfect the scheme. A corre- 
spondent writes to the ** English Independent”’ that this de- 
parture will not interfere in any way with the independence 
of the Churches. * Congregational Churches,”’ he says, “are 
spiritual republics, and will be so after this scheme is carried 
out; the only difference being that they will then be federal- 
ized, as are the States in America and the Cantons of Swit- 
zerland, free from all that is individual and strictly local, but 
bound together for a common good as they bave never been 
before. Such a confederation of ecclesiastical republics 
will be still without parallel in likeness in Great Britain, and 
may not be out of accord—we believe it will not—with the 
precedents and spirit of the New Testament.” 


Rey. Dr. John Hall, whose church is already doing much 
work outside of its own sphere, calls attention to a new 
**Men’s Bible Class,” which is opened for that large number 
of men—many of them young—employed in the church 
neighborhood in connection with families, ** who necessarily 
make frequent changes and cannot so control their time as 
to be regular in attendance at worship, even if so disposed.” 
Yet these men, says Dr. Hall, fill positions of trust, and in 
many instances, as in the case of couchmen, have the lives of 
their employers dependent on their sobriety and capacity, 
as their property is dependent upon their honesty. They 
have numerous temptations peculiar to themselves from the 
want of regular homes, from inevitable unfavorable associa- 
tions, and other causes. They cannot be expected, any more 
than their employers, to resist temptations but from prin- 
ciple; and that principle can only grow up and be maintained 
through familiarity with Divine truth. In the hope of aiding 
these men with sympathy and instruction, a class has been 
opened in one of the rooms of the church (entrance in 55th 
street) on Sunday evening, under the care of a Christian gen- 
tleman of much experience in teaching, and to whom itisa 
labor of love. Mr. Sinclair will give a cordial welcome to the 
elass. 





The tendencies of Christian union towards a mutual bor- 
rowing from each other of the various denominations was 


“illustrated in a recent meeting of the Hampden ( Mass.) Con- 


ference of Congregational Churches, when in discussing the 
question, “ How to make our Christian work in the country 
more effective,’ it was proposed bya leading speaker, among 
other answegs to the question, “* By employing a thoroughly 
qualified Christian man and minister to do up much work 
now left at loose ends or wholly untouched. We need a $6,000 
man for $2,000 or $2,500 to supplement and carry out our plans 
of home evangelization and fellowship committees, while 
they at the same time redouble their own diligence. He 
should know all the parish limits cf the county, and stir up 
the churches to settle and recognize them. He should plant 
like Paul and water like Apollos. The associated committees 
already named should be his counselors, and the Conference 
bis glad employer. He would have to be as ubiquitous as our 
local dailies, and penetrate some corners where they never go. 
But his mission would make the desolate places glad and 
quicken to new life those churches which have come toa 
dead stop through worldliness.’’ Our correspondent adds: 
“What is this but a Congregational episcopate, and what is 
the Free Congress of Episcopalians just now holding their 
meeting for broad and catholic discussions in Boston but a 
happy rebound in the direction of Congregationalism ?” 


zz. m=. ©. &. 

The Y.M.C. A., of Auburn, N. Y., has received a bequest 
of $15,000, 

At New Lancaster, Canada, another association has been 
organized; also at Macon, Mich. 

A new Y. M. C. A. has been organized at Calk, Germany, 
under the presidency of pastor Victor. 

The meetings of the Y. M.C. A., of Whitewater, Wis., are 
well attended and exceedingly interesting. 





Colporteur Pohlmann is the president of a new association 
recently organized at Ober-Meiderich, Germany. 


The Y.M.C. A.in the towns along the Hudson River ex- 
pect to hold a District Conference early in December. 


The Syracuse, N. Y., Y. M. C. A. have tendered the students 
of Syracuse University areception in Association Hall, to be 
held Monday evening, Nov. 20th. 


Mr. George Moody, brother of the evangelist, has been 
elected president of the Y.M. ©. A., of Northfield, Mass., in 
the place of Samuel Moody, deceased. 


Rey. G. A. Hall, New York State Y. M. C. A. Secretary, 
spent a couple of days at Sandy Creek last week. Evangei- 
istic meetings were held, and several conversions are re- 
ported. 

The visit of Mr. R. R. McBurney, R. C. Morse and 8. A. 
Taggart to Schenectady immediately following the State 
Convention bas had a very happy effect on the association. 
The sum required to finish their fine building is likely to be 
raised and a General Secretary called. 


The Y.M.C. A. of Poughkeepsie has resumed its service 
of song with increased results and interest. Many are un- 
able to enter the building in which the meetings are held on 
account of the crowd. Besides the body of the audience 
250 young men On an average are present. 


For three years, without an intermission, the Y. M.C. A. 
of Somerville, N. J., has maintained its Sunday afternoon 
Gospel meeting. Large ingatherings to the church are the 
results with which God has blessed it. The association has 
1% wembers, a large reading room and public hall, and pub- 
lishes a monthly paper. Its excellent president is Mr. W. 
W. Anderson. 


PERSONALS. 

—Professor Thomas A. Thatcher, of Yale College, is in 
California tor his health. 

—The Congregational Church at Winona, Minn., has extend- 
ed a call to Rey. J. H. Morley, of Sioux City, Iowa. 

—Rey. O. C. Dickerson, of Owatenua, Minn., is about re- 
turning to his former field of labor in Central Iowa. 

Rey. Dr. Tryon Edwards of Philadelphia is supplying the 
pulpit of the Congregational church in Watertown, Ct. 

—The resignation of Rev. Edwin Johnson, pastor of the 
South Congregational church, Bridgeport, bas been accepted. 

—Revy. Dr. Anderson, formerly professor in the Newton 
Theological Seminary, accepts a call to the Second Baptist 
Church, Chicago. 

—Kev. Dr. Niccolls, of St. Louis, has been called to the pas- 
torate of Prof. Swing’s old congregation in Chicago, the 
Fourth Church. 

—Revy. John Thompson, 38 years old, pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church in South Abington, Mass., died Nov. 7, of 
typhoid fever, after an illness of ten weeks. 





—Rev. James M. Haswell, D. D., an American Baptist mis- 
sionary in Burmah, is dead at the age of sixty-seven. He 
spent forty-one years of his life in mission work. 


—It appears that the Madison Avenue Reformed Church, 
of this City, bas extended a call to Rev. Joseph Cook, of 
Boston ; but he does not accept. 


—Hormuzd Rassam,a native of Turkey, who was one ot 
the captives of King Theodore of Abyssinia, is to take up the 
work of Assyrian exploration whjch the late George Smith 
was prosecuting at the time of his death. 

—According to a London paper, Rev. L. D. Bevan has 
received a pressing invitation to become president of the 
Independent College at Melbourne, as successor to Rey. A. 
M. Henderson. He has not yet accepted the call to the Brick 
Church, N. Y. 

—Key. Ebenezer E. Halley, for many years pastor of the 
Third Presbyterian Church, Albany, N. Y., retires from the 
ministry after doing service in it for the remarkable period 
ot fifty-two years. Nearly half this time be bas been with 
his Albany charge. 

—The Jubilee Singers have returned to England from the 
Continent, and are having their usual run of success. They 
are now raising funds to add a new building to Fisk Uni- 
versity, in Nashville, to be called Livingstone Mission Hail, 
with the special object of educating missionaries for Africa. 


—Appropriate services in memory of the late Mrs. Gould, 
of Rome, were beld last Sunday in Dr. Crosby’s Church, New 
York. Dr. Crosby gave a very interesting and touching re- 
view of the lifeand good work accomplished by the deceased. 
Drs. Adams, Hutton, and Robinson followed with brief ad- 
dresses. 

—Rey. 8. J. Barrows was last week installed pastor of the 
first Unitarian Parish of Dorchester, Mass., as successor to 
the late Dr. Nathaniel Hall. Rev. Dr. Bellows, of N. Y,, 
preached the sermon: ordaining prayer by Prof. Young, of 
Cambridge; charge to the pastor by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke; to the people, by Dr. Andrew P. Peabody: right 
hand of fellowship, Rev. F. G. Peabody, of Cambridge. 


—At Dartmouth, says an exchange, there is a junior of mid- 
dle age, who is a minister. Ten years ago he was forced to 
leave college at the end of his sophomore year. He afterwards 
studied theology and became a Methodist preacher. Not 
being satisfied with his education, after preaching awhile he 
returned to college to complete his course, and now, as a 
junior, recites to his oid chum and classmate, who is a pro- 
fessor in the college. 


—In the tribute of respect to the late Prof. Joseph Haven 
of the Chicago Congregational Seminary, drawn up by the 
alumni, they speak appreciatively of his clear, concise and 
philosophical methods of teaching, his large intellectual 
powers and his pure Christian character. His freedom from 
narrow dogmatism and illiberality in doctrine were helpful 
anq inspiring to his pupils. Resolutions of sympathy with 
the friends and family of the deceased were adopted. 


—Cardinual Antonelli, the Pope’s chief adviser, anda Cardinal 
who would have had a powerful voice in the selection of the 
next Pope, died at Rome Nov. 6. He expired in the evening 
shortly after sending a message to the Pope asking his bless- 
ing and imploring pardon forall the faults he might bave 
committed during his administration. The tortune left by 
the cardinal will be divided among the members of bis 
family. His fine collection of gems, antiquities, works of art, 
etc., is bequeathed to the Vatican museum. 
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MonNDAY, NOV. 6. 

Death of Cardinal Antonelli, Rome.— 
Turkish armistice to be arranged on the Eng- 
lish basis which acknowledges the integrity of 
the Turkish Empire.——American news over- 
shadowed by the political campaign. 


TUESDAY, NOv. 7. 

The Election. First reports give the Presi- 
dency to Tilden. Democracy jubi.ant; 206 
electoral votes claimed for him. His election 
conceded by Republicans on first returnus.— 
Tilden carries New York by 30,000 majority, 
and Connecticut by 2,000; these were doubt- 
ful States. Democrats claim the South solid. 

—Charles Francis Adams defeated for Gov- 
ernor in Massachusetts. Gen. Butler elected 
to Congress.—— Democratic majority in House 
of Representatives reduced to twenty; Sen- 
ate Republican by a small majority. 

WEDNESDAY, Nov. 8 

Unexpected change in the Presidential re- 
turns. Tilden not certainly elected. He has 
184 electoral votes—185 being necessary to 
elect—but Republicans concede no more to 
him. Louisiana, South Carolina, and Florida, 
which on Tuesday night's returns appeared 
to be Democratic, are claimed by the other 
side; also Calitornia and Oregon. Excite- 
ment throughout the country.——Russia in- 
sists on an early conference of the Powers on 
the basis of the English proposals. Gen. Ig- 
natieff, the Russian Embassador at Constanti- 
nople, has been instructed to support ener- 
getically a large measure of administrative 
uutonomy for Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Bul- 
garia, with efficacious guarantees under the 
control of the Powers. 

Nov. 9. 

Election still in doubt, with increase of pop- 
ular anxiety and excitement. The count 
narrowed down to the vote of Louisiana and 
Florida. Each State claimed by both sides; 
returns Slow and confusing. Frigate 
“Franklin,” with Tweed, forty-three days 
out from Gibraltar; no word from her.— 
In South Carolina, Hampton (Dem.) claims 
his election over Chamberlain.—Great cy- 
clone in East Indies causes the loss of 5,000 
lives. 


THURSDAY, 


FRIDAY, Nov. 10. 

The Presidential contest depending on the 
vote of Florida, according to Republican re- 
turns. If this State is for Hayes, he becomes 
President by a vote of 185 aguinst 184 for Til- 
den. Louisiana, however, is doubtful.— 
President Grant orders troops to Florida and 
Louisiana to protect the canvassers.— Leading 
citizens of both parties start for New Orleans 
to encourage a fair count, among them Win. 
M. Evarts, Senator Bayard, Prof. Sumner.— 
Gen. Sheridan believes that in a few days we 
shall put an end to the Indian war, and to ail 
similar wars of any magnitude hereafter. 
The Centennial Exhibition closes with special 
ceremonies in Judges’ Hall. Addresses made 
by Commissioners and Gen. Grant, who for- 
mally declared the Fair closed. 

SATURDAY, Nov. 11. 

The Presidential situation unchanged. Flor- 
ida and Louisiana still claimed by both parties; 
South Carolina close, but probably Repub- 
lican. The vote in the doubtful States to be 
determined by the official count, and this the 
President says shall be honest, if he has any 
power in the case.——The whole of eastern 
Bengal suffered by the cyclone of October 31; 
3,000 houses leveled and 20,000 persons reported 
killed.——Fire in Perth _e N.J., destroys 
a whole business block. Loss, $100,000. 
The “ Franklin,” with Tweed, reported at St. 
Thomas. 





FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers, 


No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 





We give particular attention to DIRECT DEALs 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, and are ame, at all times, to buy 
or sell in large or smal! amounts, to suit al! classe- 
of investors. Orders by mail or telegraph will 
receive careful attention. 

We shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters qanenes with invest- 
ments in Government Bund 

We also buy and sell GOLD. and GOLD COUPONS. 
COLLECT DIVIDENDS and Town, CouNTy and 
STATE COUPONS, &C.,and buy and sell uN CoM- 
MISSION, all MARKETABLE STOCKS AND BONDS. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
— and remittances subject to draft, and allow 
nterest, to be credited monthly, on balances aver- 
aging, for the month, from $1 to $5,000, at the 
rate of three per cent. per annum, and on balances 
averaging over $5,000, at the rate of four per cent. 


FISK & HATCH. 


PER CENT. NET. 

Kansas, Missouri and lowa Improved 
Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds guar- 
anteed. We guarantee, as an assuranee. 


that we loan not to exceed one-third of 
the actual value. In over six years’ business 
never lost a dollar; never delayed a day on inter- 
est or principal; neither we nor our customers 
ever took an acre of land under foreclosure. Ser d 
for particulars and references. J. B. WA 
Ns CO... LAWRENCE, KAN., or HENRY 
DICKINSON, Manager, 72 Cedar Street, New York. 


$100,000 WORTH 


of Kansas Prairie Land—improved farmsand town 
property to exchange for merchandize in large or 
Sswalilots, Address J. Augustin, Abilone, Kansas. 














Financial. 








From Monday, Nov. 6, to Saturday, 
Nov. 11. 


The demand for money is increasing, ard the 
rates are harder, 3% per cent. being the lowest 
quotation on call loans. Government bonds have 
held their own in spite of everybody's conviction 
that if his own party does not make the President 
the country’s finances will go to the dogs. Rail- 
way bonds and State securities have been varia- 
ble but the average of prices has been maintained. 
The bottom of the market for miscellaneous 
stocks seems again to be disappearing, with few 
people but brokers to mourn overit. The excite- 
ment caused by the election has probably a great 
deal to do with the general quietness of business, 
and the activity which is promised 90.20 in case 
the right man is elected is nearly the 
lation of business men. 

Financial Quetations—Gold.— 


only conse- 





Monday, Wednesday, Saturday 
Nov. 6. Nov. & Nov. 11. 
Gold (highest) ..... WOB%K wccoseee LIOK -- 110% 
Legal Tenders..... 91.00 ........ 90.80 ...c0c0e. 90.49 





Government Bonds,— 
(Most of these figures indicate offers made, instead 
of sales.) 





Sixes, I81,r 17 
Bixes, IS8l ¢ .. 118k 
20, 





165, 





C urrency sixes. ... 124% 
Foreign Exchange.— 
60 days 3 days. 
London prime bankers, 4.81% @4.82 4.834 @4.54 


—_ tor State Bonds. 
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DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORK 


do ex.mat.coup - 
do econsol., 2 








Sell Butter, Cheese, Eggs, etc..on Commis- 
sion. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as soon as sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
NEW YORK. 
Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,” Catskill 
Mountain an and ot ber ereameries. 


BABIES 


Ve manufacture of the best materials every- 
oie required for infants and young children’s 
wear, at reasonable prices. Ladies’ own materials 
made up 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, and 13 E, 19th St. 


Infant’s complete Wardrobes................+- $75.00 
Furnished Baby Baskets...............-e0es000e 9.00 
Unfarmiahed ....ccccccccsccvccccccccccccccccce vos 5.00 


A. HALL & SONS, 


Manutacturers of Colored Pressed Brick 
Baft, Porcelain Baff, Blue, 
Blue Black, &c. 
Warranted not to turn green or change color. 
cial shapes for exterior or interior of buildings 
made to order from designs. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 


_ PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 


Spe- 


The ¢ bristian a Union. 


REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER, ) 
REV. LYMAN ABBOTT, 


Mr. Beecher’s Sermons every week. Sunday- 
School Lessons by Mr. Abbott. Special contri: u- 
tors: Rev. Leonard Bacon, Rev. Dr. Bebren’s, 
Rev. Howard Crosby, Rev. Timothy Dwight, Prof. 
Austin Phelps (Hanover), Pres. Noah Porter 
(Yule), Rev. E. 8. Porter, Mrs. H. B. Stowe, Rev. 

M. Sturtevant, Rev. 8S. H. Tyng, Jr., Rev. J. H. 
Vincent, Rev. Samue! Wolcott, and many others. 

&3.00 per year. To Clorgymen, .%2.50. Agents 
wanted. Address HORATIO C. KING, 

27 Park Place, New York. 


, Editors. 













Publisber, ' 





CHU RC H EQUIPMENT. 


BUCKEYE ‘BELL FOUNDRY 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-housea, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second St.,Cia. 





MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, Troy, N. ¥. 
Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. 


8pecial attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
call Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. | 


For Churches, etc. nown tr 
Is26. are made at OTHE a Y BELL 
FOUNDER Y.”* West Troy, New Patent 
Mountings. Catalogues free. ye — ncies. 


the public since 





Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 
BK & H. T. ANTHONY & CU., 591 
4. Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMUS and 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOP ES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 
aspecialty. First premium at Vienna. 
anufacturers of Photographic Material. 


and Morphine habit absolutely and 
speedily cured. Painless: no publicity. 
Send stamp for particulars. Dr. Carl- 
ton. 187 Ww ashington | DL, Chic ago. UL IL 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


Get your fine Books bounce. Art Journal bound 
un!form to London publishers’ style. Picturesque 
America, Art ‘Treasury of Germany and England, 
Woman in Sacrea History, large Family Bibles, ali 
illustrated works, music and magazines in the best 
styles and lowest prices ; done in two or three days 
if required. E. WAL KER’ S SONS, 55 Dey =t., N.Y. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clocks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


and No. 146 State Street, Chicago. 


QOVE 


wv RK : 
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Samples by Mail, 


PRICES. 


CHILD'S, le 
Miss’s, 20e.. ¢ 
WoMAN'S, 25c., 

The high prices are for 
superior styles of goods, 
If not satisfactory money 
returned. 


DOVE MANF. CO., 6 Wooster St., N.Y. 
ROSE-BUDS IN WINTER. 


Strong Pot Roses, specially prepared for fall 
Planting and quick Bloom, sent safely by mail, post- 
Paid. Five splenaid varieties, al) labeled, for 

i 00; 12 do., 22-00: 19 do., 83.00; 26 do. 

1.00; 35 do. 5.00. For 10 cents each addi- 
tional, one Nanesiee ent remium Rose to 
every dollar’s worth ordered. Send for our new 
GUIDE TO OSE-C U LTURE, and choose 
from over 300 finest sorts. Address THE DIN- 
GEE & CONARD CO., Rose-Growers, West Grove, 
Chester Co., Pa. 
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above & article ss sont, post paid for 60 cents, have been 
retailing for 36 and must bt sold 
k STO KMAN, 27 ‘Bond Street, N ow York 


For the INVALID and 


A pleasant and most nourishing 
article of diet, an the 
pure extract of beef wit 
the hest Chocolate. It 
is used like ordin- 
ary Chocelate. 










seseyoud atdureg 


Per 
Pac a 
For sale by 

Druggists 
and Grocers. 


E, FOUGERA & CO, 
Gen. Agents, 
30 North William St., New Yorke 


CONVALESCENT 





USE 





And Milward’s “‘ Helix’’ Needles. 


(In Patent Wrapvers.) Sold Evervwhere 


INVALID CHAIRS, 

Children’s Carriages, 
Girls’ Perambulatom, Gigs 
& Sleighs, Boys’ Sleds, 
4 Carts & Wagons, Violin 
ag Cases& TOY PIANOS 
For prices, Address. 

VT, NOVELTY WORKS CO 

5 Sprignfield, Vt. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
ACENTS WANTED, 


To Canvass for the Best Selling Subscription 
Book Published this Year. 
THE COMPLETE LIFE OF 


Gen. C. A. CUSTER. 


EMBRACING HIS BRILLIANT ARMY LIFE 


AND 
His Wonderful Exploits ‘in Indian Warfare. 
HE WAS THE BEST PURELY CAVALRY OF- 
FICER THIS COUNTRY HAS EVER SEEN. 
He Was the Ablest Indian Fighter We 
Have Ever Had, 
His life was a perfect romance. 
calls nothing but 
romantic courage, 
Ing. 
Every ene will Read this Book! 
Elegantly Illustrated! 
Subscription Books and Agents’ Outfit now ready. 


Address SHELDON & COMPANY, 
S Murray Ste New York. 








His name re- 
brilliant deeds of daring and 
and ail that is noble and charm- 


it will be 








Asrep:s SALESMEN itasalary of @1200 a 
wv yds te Dealers. a 

emmy ot Ho el and traveli ng expe ! 
, Mo rR pesca incinnati, Oni he 





TURING Co, vi 





GOOD NEWS FOR BOOK AGENTS. 
The Winning Book of the Season is out! 


BRET HARTE IN THE FIELD! 


“GABRIEL CONROY,” splendidly illustrated and 
beautifully bound, is ready. The press are placing it 
with * ‘Dickens’ Yorks. Saysa prominent journal 

‘A million readers are impatient to get it.” We want 
10,000 agents to supply them. Now is the time to 
strike. Send for Illustrated Circulars and see for 
yourselves. Address AMERICAN PUBLISHING 
CO., HARTFORD, CT., CHICAGO, ILL., CINCINNATI, 
OHIO. 


LADIES can maks $52 day in thelr own city or 
town. Address Ellis Man’g Co., Waltham, Mass. 


EMPLOYMENT. 


ANY PERSON of ordinary inte!ligence can earn 
a living by canvassing for The Illustrated Weekly. 
Experience is not necessary—the only requisites 
being, as in all successful business, industry and 
energy. Send for particulars. Address © HA 
CLUCAS & (CO. 14 Warren St., N. Y. 


2" READY FOR AGENTS— — 
CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


Described and Illustrated. 

A graphic pen-picture of its mtesory. xrand 
buildings. wondertul exhibits, curiosities, 
ureat days, etc. p wetecety illustreaged, thor- 
oughly popular, ont HH & heap. Js selling im- 
mensely. 5.000 AGENTs wanted. Send for 
full particulars. ‘This is the chance of 100 years 
to coin money tast. Get the only reliable his- 
tory. HUBBARD BROTHERS Pubs., Phila., Pa., 
Cincinnati, O.. Chicago, [1., or Springfield, “Mass. 
CAUTION Be not deceived by premature 

books assuming to be © official,” and 
potting what will happen in August and Septem- 


LE. eit week te Age nts. Goods Staple. 10.900 
testimonials reecived. Terms liberal. Par- 
ticulars tree. J.Worth & Co.st.Louis,Mo. 


WATCHES. Che apest An’ the known 
world. Samp e to Agents, 
OS Fortes te ris ade dress ol L TER &< Od hicago 


MAX ADELER R’s New 
Kook, Cutsel.s any book in 
Splendidly iilustrated with many 
humorous draw ngs. Will sell at sight. Best com- 
missions. Agents wanted in every piace. Terms 
and circulars free. J. M. STODDART & Co., 723 
Chestnut 8t., Phila. 


CANVASSERS WANTED for a Superb 
ORK OF FRENCH ART, 


“WOMEN ofthe BIBLE,” illustrated in oil col- 
ors with copies of the most celebrated paintings by 
the great European Masters. Something entirely 
new: captivates every one. With it is the hand- 
somest remium ever offered. The best and 
most elegant book for fall canvassing and the 
Holiday season. Extra terms to good Agents. 
Apply to J. B. Forp & Co., Publishers, New York. 


Potter’s American Monthly. 


ILLUSTRATED, Best Family Magazine 
’ in the Country, at $3 for 1877. 5 copies 
) 


ELBOW-ROOM 


the market. 





one year for $13; » copies for $25; 2 
copies for $50,and a copy of Potter's 
or trations, price $25, given to the person 
ae thisclub. For sale at alt 'N News 
1 877, to Agents. J. E. Potter & Co.,P hila, Pa. 
ie... _ M. _ LININGTON, CHiIc AGO. — 
for the best selling articles. 6.000 sold 
inoneday. Address LAPHAM M¥G.CO., Marion, O. 


Subscribers Bible Encyclopedia, quarto, 3.000 Ilus- 
stands at 25c. a number. Special terms 
made by ONE agent in 57 days. 13 new 

$8 94 articles, samples free. Address 

$2 50 a month. Agents wanted, male or female, 





TFEAS.—The choicest in the world—Importers’ 

prices—Largest Company in America—staple 
article—pleases everybody—Trade continually in- 
creasing—Agents wanted everywhere—vest in- 
ducements—don’t waste time—send for Circular to 
ROB'T WELLS, 43 Vesey 8t., N. Y. P.O. Box 1287. 


double their money sellin , ae Dr. 
Chase’s PL aay ~ (#2) eceipt 
Book.” dress Dr.Chase’s Print- 
ting see Ann Arbor, Mich. 


$55 TO $77 a Week to Agents. Samples 
FREE. P.O. Vickery, Augusta, Maine. 


#10 aday. Bmployment rorall. 7-shot Revolv 
er. $3.00. Catalogues free. Felton & Co.. N. Y. 


- > 8 a day sure made by Agents selling 
- our Chromos, Crayons, Picturé and 
Chromo Cards. 135 samples, worth 

=. sent, pa, for 85 Cents. Illustrated Cat 
alogue free, J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS8, BOSTON 
[ Established 1830.) 


If you want the best selling ar- 
ticle in the world, and a svlid 
gold patent-lever watch, free « 


cost, write at once to J. BRIDE & CO., 767 Broad- 
way, New York. 


$200 amonth. Outfit worth $1 free to Agents 
Excelsior Mfg. Co., 151 Mich. Av., Chicago 
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largest and best selling 
ge Packagein the 
World. It contains 48 
sheets of paper, 18 eve 


opes . pencil, .penholder . colden pen ,and a pre e ofValua 
Jewelry. Compiete sample package 
sieeve buttons, and ladies fashionable : 
drops, post-paid, 2§ cents. § packages, with as- 
elry, $1. Solid Gold Patent Lever Watch free to all 
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HINTS TO BE REMEMBERED. 
By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


)YEMEMBER to shake off and remove all dust 

- from a black garment every time it is worn. 
Nothing sooner defaces a black silk, poplin, or 
woolen thap to wear it shopping, riding, or even 
for the day in the house and then hang it up with- 
out removing the dust. The gritty motes with 
which the air is filled, particularly in regions 
where coal is constantly used, grind and wear 
out any fabric. First shake both skirt and over- 
dress faithfully. A back window is a good place to 
shake them from. Then take a soft old handker- 
chief and brush the dress with that instead of a 
clothes brush. See that all the dust that settles 
in folds or pleats is removed. Stand by an open 
window and shake the dust off the handkerchief 
out of the window every little while. 

REMEMBER that lemons can be kept sweet and 
fresh for months by putting them in a clean, tight 
cask or jar and covering with cold water. The 
water must be changed as often as every other 
day, and the cask Kept in a cool place. 

REMEMBER that mirrors should never be hung 
where the sun shines directly upon them. They 
soon look misty, grow rough or granulated, and 
no longer give back a correct picture. The amal- 
gam or union of tinfoil with mercury, which is 
spread on glass to form a looking-glass, is easily 
ruined by the direct, continued exposure to the 
solar rays. 

REMEMBER that ene can have the hands in 
soap-suds with soft soap without injury to the 
skin if the hands are dipped in vinegar or lemon 
juice immediately after. The acid destroys the 
corrosive effects of the alkali and makes the 
hands soft and white. Indian meal and vinegar 
or lemon juice used on the hands when roughened 
by cold or labor, will heal and soften them. Rub 
the hands in this then wash off thoroughly and 
rub in glycerine. Those who suffer from chapped 
hands in the winter will find this comforting. 

REMEMBER never to leave clothes-lines out 
week after week, but take them down and wind 
them on the reel, as soon as the clothes are dry. 
With this care, a clothes-line will last years. But 
if left out, wind and rain will mildew and rot the 
line, and it will soon become worthless. Added to 
this, the clothes will be colored from the line and 
dirty streaks almost impossible to remove will be 
seen where they rested on it. 

REMEMBER that a tablespoonful of black pepper 
will prevent grey or buff linens from spotting, if 
stirred into the first water in which they are 
washed. It will also prevent the colors running, 
when washing black or colored cambrics, or mus- 
lins, and the water is not injured by it, but just 
as soft as before the pepper was put in. 

REMEMBER that the wings of turkeys, geese, 
and chickens should never be thrown away. 
Many people, especially in the country, keep them 
simply to brash off the stove or range, but there 
is nothing better to wash and clean windows. 
Chamois or buckskin is very good, but wings are 
better, and cost nothing, and their use is an 
economy—utilizing that which would otherwise 
be thrown away. They are excellent to clean the 
hearth or stove, to dust furniture, but best of all 
to wash windows, because the corners can be 
easily and perfectly cleaned by them, leaving no 
lint behind, as when cloths are used. Use these 
wings also to spread on paste when papering 
walls. There is nothing that does that kind of 
work better. 

REMEMBER that if brooms are dipped for a 
minute or two into a kettle of boiling suds once a 
week, they will last much longer. It makes them 
tough, but pliable, and a carpet is not worn half 
as much by sweeping with a broom so cared for. 
A good housekeeper will see that her brooms are 
all thus scalded. 

REMEMBER that a fine paste for scrap books 
can be made from alum water and flour. A tea- 
spoonful and a half of pounded alum dissolved 
in enough cold water to make a pint of paste. 
Pour the water, when the alum is all dissolved, on 
to enough flour to thicken it as stiff as common 
paste, bring it to a boil, stirring all the time, and 
when done, add a few drops of the oil of cloves. 
The alum prevents fermentation, and the oil of 
cloves will prevent or destroy all vegetable 
mould. 

REMEMBER that old newspapers will put the 
finishing touch to newly cleaned silver, knives 
and forks, and tin ware, better than anything. 











Rub them well, and make perfectly dry. They 
are also excellent to polish stoves that have not 
been blackened for some length of time. 


RECEIPTS. 
QUINCE MARMALADE, 

Peel, quarter, and remove cores and pips from 
fair, ripe quinces. Throw the quarters, as fast as 
cut, into a pan of cold spring water to prevent 
their discoloring. When all are quartered put 
into a stone jar, with one quart of water to four 
pounds of fruit. Cover the jar closely and let 
them stew in a slow oven for three or four hours, 
or till they are quite tender and of a bright red 
color. When this is accomplished weigh them 
again, and to every pound of fruit allow three- 
quarters of a pound of crushed lump sugar. Then 
put the fruit into a preserving kettle, without the 
sugar, and bring it to a gentle boil, stirring all 
the time. Continue boiling till the whole is quite 
soft—a smooth pulp—then add the sugar, and 
again bring the fruit to a boil, and continue boil- 
ing gently for twenty to twenty-five minutes. 
Tuke the ‘pan from the fire, and put the marma- 
lade into jars while hot. Paste on double papers 
and cover.’ Be sure that the paste is boiling hot 
and that the papers are drawn tightly over the 
top of the jar. 

Quinces may be kept all winter in cold water, 
or in a cold, well-aired closet; so this receipt is 
not out of season. 

APPLE PUFFS. 

Make a light, tender crust, as for finest pastry. 
Prepare fine-flavored apples, stew soft, sweeten, 
season, and strain. Roll out two large sheets of 
pastry on separate boards. Put on a spoonful of 
apple in little spots all over one sheet; spread 
over this the other sheet, which should be a trifle 
larger than the under one; then cut with a bis- 
cuit cutter wherever there is a bunch of sauce— 
only cut them large enough to have a good rim. 
If too much sauce is put on it will stew over and 
make the puffs look untidy. Press down the 
edges with some pretty stamp, or with a fork, if 
that is most convenient, to keep the juice in. 

If the pastry is light and tender these are very 
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MARIE AND ADELE.—THE CHINESE 
VASE. 
By EpytuH Kirkwoop. 


| was two days after Christmas when Héléne 
and Sophie first suspected that something was 
going on. There was a merry twinkle in Madem- 
oiselle’s eye and a subdued excitement about 
Marie and Adéle that certainly indicated a mys- 
tery. What could it be? There had been a great 
deal of concealment about the sale and about the 
Christmas gifts, but all that was over now. So- 
phie pondered over it as she was practicing her 
last hour in the drawing-room, and she determined 
to pay a visit to Mademoiselle and the children. 

About four o’clock she scratched gently at the 
school-room door. She scratched on the door 
because she had been reading that at the court of 
Marie Antoinette it was fashionable to scratch in- 
stead of knocking; in fact, that it was against 
etiquette to knock; and so she did it for fun. 
Well, she waited there and no one ealled * En- 
trez.” She heard quite a scrambling inside for a 
moment or two, and then Adéle opened the door 
and showed a flushed face. Mademoiselle picked 
up her guitar and began tuning quite recklessly. 
Marie flew with the tongs at the ashes of the neg- 
lected fire, and, altogether, they did not seem so 
glad to see her as usual. So she went away pres- 
ently, and as she left the room she detected an 
expression of delight on Marie’s face. 

The next day Sophie received a letter from 
Marie. It was quite an elaborate composition for 
her, and it was folded and addressed very nicely. 
The postmarks off several letters had been cut 
out carefully and pasted on. An old postage- 
stamp and several pieces of colored paper gave it 
a formidable and mighty look, and one might 
have sent it to the highest dignitary, there were 
so many seals on it. Sophie was impressed, of 
course, with all this, but still she felt sure that it 
was only an excuse to keep her away, and that 
they thought she would spend all her spare time 
in getting up a suitable response. 

Ali this while Mademoiselle and the children 
were plotting a surprise. New Year's Day was 
their mamma’s birthday, and they wished to 

















make her something for a present. Mademoiselle 
had once told them of a pretty parlor vase she 
had made out of a common white jar such as 
comes with French mustard, and they were en- 
chanted with the idea, especially as they knew 
that Veronique, the cook, had an empty jar of 
that sort on the pantry shelf. It was easy to coax 
her out of that, and there was enough money in 
the treasury to buy the sheets of colored paper 
and some mucilage. Then they let Frederic into 
the secret because they wanted him to draw for 
them stars of several sizes with his compasses. 
And when that was done they were ready to be- 
gin. But they bad hardly spread out the things 
when Sophie scratched at the door that after- 
noon, and when she went away they agreed that 
they must find some other place to work in, or it 
would be no surprise at all to anybody. 

Over their étage was an attic where the servants 
slept, and there they determined to go. 

The day before New Year’s, Madame sent Sophie 
to the school-room with a message for Mademois- 
elle. After scratching at the door till she was 
tired she opened it and went in. The fire was out 
and the room looked desolate. The table was all 
brushed, and the books were put by in neat little 
piles ; but everything looked as if it had been just 
that way for years. She walked to the window 
and looked out. The snow was lying white on 
the roofs outside the city gates, and through the 
dim twilight of the winter afternoon one could 
just make out the belfry on the little church of St. 
Etienne. Surely they had not gone out on such a 
dreary day. Sophie dropped the curtain and 
shivered. A fewsparks glittered and went out as 
she looked toward the fire-place, and she turned 
to go, when Héléne gave a gentle tap at the door 
and looked in. 

‘** Mamma is waiting, 
are they all?” 

‘**T can’t imagine,” replied Sophie. 

‘*Gone out, perhaps.” 

‘* No,” said Sophie, opening a closet door ; ** here 
are all the hats; but the cloaks are gone.” And 
then the thought of the attic suddenly flashed 
over her, and throwing herself into a theatrical 
attitude, she exclaimed : ‘‘Son of St. Louis, mount 
to the skies !” 

Héléne, however, took this merely as a quotation 
and not at all as a direction. 

‘*Do try to find them,” she said. 

“IT was revealing my inspiration,” answered 
Sophie. ‘‘ Did I not point to the attic? Madem- 
oiselle and the children are involving them- 
selves in a conspiracy. Fain would I find out 
the plot and seize the papers; but they are 
erafty and elude me!” 

“Tf that’s the case,” said Héléne, smiling, ‘‘ you 
had better run up and see if they are there. You 
can call them through the door if they won't let 
you in.” 

Away she went. First she looked in the pine- 
cone room—Not there. Next in Veronique’s 
room. And then she tried Lydie’s door and it was 
locked! ‘‘Let me in,” she cried. ‘I have a 
message from mamma, for Mademoiselle.” 

A great rattling ensued ; a moment of perfect 
quiet; and then Adéle came to the door muffled 
up like an Esquimaux in her out-of-door clothes. 
And well might she muffle, for it was cold enough 
up there to freeze a pontiff. 

Sophie delivered her message and retreated. 
Only one thing had met her curious gaze. A long 
streamer of red paper dangled from Adéle’s cloak. 

Mademoiselle shook her head gloomily. ‘* Ma- 
demoiselle Sophie suspects,” she said. 

‘* Well, there is only one more day,” said Marie, 
brightly. 

On New Year’s evening there was a good deal 
of fun going on in the school-room. No one 
would ever have recognized the mustard jar as 
it stood on the table now. It was wonderfully 
changed into a quaint and tasteful Chinese vase. 
The stars of colored paper, red, green, blue, and 
avery few deep yellow, some large, some small, 
were pasted closely over it, yet letting the white 
back ground show. 

Out of the colored paper that was left they had 
made paper-lights, and these filled the vase. 
Then, for presentation, they placed it on a little 
salver. But the fun was this: Mademoiselle had 
composed a pretty little speech for Marie to say 
to Madame, and Marie could not remember it at 
all. ‘ 

It was time they were off now, for company was 
expected, and at last Marie thought she could say 
it, if Adele would promise not to make her laugh. 
Adéle promised, and the procession moved seri- 
ously to the drawing-room. 

After all, Marie remembered every word of the 
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speech, which presented this vase of their own 
ornamentation to chére maman, with birthday 
congratulations aud very much love from her two 
little daughters. 

Madame was much pleased. She thanked them 
both and she embraced them. She also thanked 
Mademoiselle for her kindness in assisting them, 
and gave the vase a place of honor in the draw- 
ing room. 





WHAT CAPTAIN EADS IS DOING. 
By ADAM STWIN. 
sa \ HAT’S a jetty, papa?” Fred asked ab- 
ruptly, looked up from a file of papers 
he had been amusing himself with while we were 
waiting for a shower to pass before setting out for 
our usual evening stroll along the river. 

‘A jetty” 

‘““Yes. I never saw the word before. 
does it mean ?” 

“That depends,” 1 replied. ‘‘1t might meana 
kitten, and it might mean a cow. Don’t you 
remember Elizabeth’s call in Jean Ingelow’s ‘ High 
Tide °— 

*Come uppe, Jetty! rise and follow ; 
From the clovers lift your head: 
Come uppe, Whitefoot! come uppe, Lightfoot ! 
Come uppe, Jetty, rise and follow, 
Jetty, to the milking shed’?’’ 

“Yes; IL remember that; but this can’t mean a 
cow. It’s something aboutariver. This is what 
the paper says: ‘The Mississippi jetties promise 
to be a perfect success. Capt. Eads is doing a 
grand work.’ What’s a Mississippi jetty? and 
who is Capt. Eads ? and what is he doing ?” 

‘*There, there ; rest a moment, please; you've 
asked more questions pow than I'll be able to 
answer before suppertime. But come, the rain is 
over and we may as well talk about Captain Eads 
out of doors.” 

‘““Thank you; I'd like to knowabout bim. Our 
geography lesson was on the Mississippi only the 
other day, but it didn’t say anything about jetties. 
What are they like, and what does Capt. Eads do 
with them ?” 

“Pll tell you by-and-by. But first I should like 
to know what you have learned about the Missis- 
sippi.” 

‘It’s the longest river in the world,—that is if 
you count the Missouri,” Fred replied promptly. 

‘* Anything more ?” 

‘* With its tributaries it drains one of the largest 
river basins in the world, and is a great highway 
of commerce,” said Fred, as though reciting from 
a book. 

‘*You mean by that, I suppose, that ships from 
all parts of the world come to it to bring foreign 
products to the cities along its banks, and carry 
away the grain and meat and coal and cotton and 
sugar and other products of its great valley.” 

‘“*No, I guess not,” Fred replied rather doubt- 
fully. ‘‘Inall the pictures I’ve seen of the Missis- 
sippi there have been only river steamers and flat 
boats. I don’t believe that steam ships and other 
large ocean vessels go up it at all.” 

‘‘ Then it can’t be such a great highway of com- 
merce as you said.” 

‘*T should think not; but that is what the ge- 
ography says. Maybe it means internal com- 
merce.” 

‘* Possibly, but it happens that there is not nearly 
so much of that as there might be. Most of the 
grain and other products of the Mississippi Valley, 
and almost all the importations for it, flow out or 
in, as the case may be, not by the river but by the 
railways or the Lakes and the Erie Canal—a much 
more expensive route. Naturally commerce would 
follow the cheaper water way up and down the 
river.” 

‘What's to hinder it ? the jetties ?” 

‘On the contrary, the jetties are intended to 
remove the hindrance ; and if as successful as they 
promise to be now they will secure the greatest 
possible commercial benefits to all our interior 
States.” 

By this time our walk had brought us to a point 
by the river, where a runlet caused by the rain 
was pouring a little torrent down the bank and 
across a broad sand bar which half filled a quiet 
cove in the river. We followed the stream across 
the bar to its outlet, or rather outlets, for as it 
approached the river it split up into several 
streams each of which was pushing a little sand- 
bar of its own into the still water. 

‘* Here,” said I, ‘‘ is a little model of the lower 
Mississippi.” 

‘* Delta and all!” exclaimed Fred, delighted at 
the resemblance to the map-picture of the Missis- 
sippi’s mouth. 

** Yes,” I replied; ‘‘and you ean see here just 
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how deltas are formed. As the rumet leaves the 
corn-field and plunges down the steep river bank 
it is loaded with sand and mud. In its course over 
the almost level bar the water drops most of its 
load, but a part is carried on to the river. As the 
current nears the still water of the cove it slackens 
its speed and drops all but the finest particles ; at 
the same time the single deep stream breaks up 
into several shallow ones which spread fan-like 
over a considerable area. 

‘**Look closely at the bottom,” I continued. 
‘* Notice the scales of mica and grains of sand flit- 
ting and rolling along the bottom of our miniature 
Mississippi. Follow them down the stream as 
they go slower and slower, the larger ones coming 
to rest and only the finest reaching deep water. 
Every grain that stops in the channel helps to 
raise its bottom until the slope is too slight for 
the water to flow on ; and then it strikes off to the 
right or left in a new channel. 

‘**See, here isachannel that has been abandoned ; 
and here is one that will soon have to be given 
up, as nearly every grain of sand that enters it 
comes to rest before the end is reached. Let us 
hasten the change a little by sprinkling a handful 
of sand inthe sluggishecurrent. ‘There! the water 
overflows the low bank above there, and a new 
channel is begun ; in a little while it may take all 
the water and leave the old course dry. 

**Sothe outlets of the Mississippi are shifted from 
time to time, and the water, divided among so 
many channels or passes, as they are called, is not 
deep enough in any for ocean shipping. How to 
cure the evil bas been a great problem. Many 
plans have been proposed to deepen one or other 
of the passes; and it has even been proposed to 
abandon them all and dig a ship canal from New 
Orleans to Lake Ponchartrain so as to turn the 
commerce of the river that way. It was decided, 
however, to try the jetty system as proposed by 
Captain Eads, and make the river keep its own 
mouth clear of mud. 

‘*How? ['llshow you. Suppose I take’these two 
strips of flood wood and lay them down side by 
side in the main channel of our little river, so as 
to make it straight and narrow. Watch the result. 
The water dams up an instant then begins to pour 
through the narrowed channel at a great rate. 
As the force of the stream increases the water 
begins to scour the bottom, picking up the sand 
and mud and pushing them over the bar into deep 
water, rapidly deepening the channel by the 
operation. 

** Now I will dam up this side channel and force 
its water also into ourimproved pass. The swollen 
current washes the bottom still more rapidly, and 
in a little while we shall have a channel three or 
four times-as deep as it was a few minutes ago, 
with a current swift enough to prevent it filling 
up with sand or mud. 

‘* Now this is just what Capt. Eads is doing ona 
grand scale for the mouth of the Mississippi. I 
have brought a copy of his last report in my 
pocket. Let us sit on this big rock and look it 
over. 

‘This first chart shows how the river splits up 
into passes, as they are called ; you won't be able 
to understand the whole of it—those figures are 
soundings—but you can comprehend enough to 
see how very like the conditions there are to those 
at the mouth of our little stream. There are three 
main passes ; the middle, or South Pass, being the 
one which Captain Eads has undertaken to im- 
prove. Those broad black lines show the works 
he has constructed. At the head of the pass he 
has built these jetties or piers to catch the water 
and turnitinto the pass. And instead of allowing 
the water to spread over the broad shallow flats in 
the pass and beyond it, he has confined the stream 
between long dykes, as we did the water of the 
runlet, with a similar result. Compelled to flow 
in a straight and comparatively narrow course, 
the speed of the current is increased and its carry- 
ing power as well. The sediments of the river no 
longer stop before they reach the sea ; on the con- 
trary, the swiftly running water is able to carry 
more mud, and so it scoops up vast quantities 
from the bottom and sweeps them into the gulf, 
thus rapidly deepening the channel and keeping 
it open for the passage of deep draught shipping. 
In front of the mouth of the pass there used to be 
a broad bar with an average depth of water of less 
than eight feet. Across this bar Captain Eads 
built his main jetties a thousand feet apart and 
over two miles long—those straight black lines on 
the chart show how they lie—and now the river 
has scooped out a channel between them two or 
three hundred feet wide and everywhere over 
twenty feet deep. In some places it is forty feet 
deep. Todo it the current has swept out into the 








Gulf as many as three million wagon loads of 
mud.” 

** Three million wagon loads ! 
a pile that would make.” 

**Quite a mountain,” I replied, ‘‘ allowing say 
fifteen feet for the length of each horse and wagon 
that number of loads would require a string of 
teams 45,000,000 feet long. How many miles would 
that be?” 

Fred ciphered awhile, then exclaimed, ‘That 
can’t be, surely! | make it over eight thousand 
five hundred miles.” 

‘* So it is,” I replied, on looking over his figures. 
**T should not have thoughtit so far. Just think ! 
More than as far as from here to San Francisco 
and back.” 

‘* And how long has it been about it ”” 

‘‘ A little over a year ; a very good year’s work, 
I should say. But that is merely incidental ; the 
real importance of the work consists in its opening 
the river to commerce, and thus (after some 
smaller improvements have béen made further up 
the river,) bringing twenty millions of people into 
direct water communication with the rest of the 
world. There will be ten times as many by-and- 
by.” 

‘No wonder the paper says it is a grand work. 
But does Captain Eads pay for it all himself ”” 

‘He undertook the work at his own risk, but 
the United States has promised to pay him for it, 
if he succeeds, according to the depth of water 
secured. When there is a channel thirty feet deep 
and three hundred and fifty feet wide throughout 
the pass and over the bar, the payments will 
amount to over five million dollars—a very small 
sum compared with the importance and advantage 
of the work. 

‘** For my part I regard Captain Eads as one of 
the greatest benefactors of his country and age. 
And if you knew what opposition he has had to 
overcome, from official prejudice and jealousy, 
and the personal risks he has run for his country’s 
good, you would agree with me in rating him as 
one of the truest heroes of the day.” 

‘* Tm glad he is succeeding,” said Fred. 


’ cried Fred, ‘‘ what 
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A BIBLICAL PUZZLE. 
Ove word taken from each of the following verses will 


make an exhortation to charity: 


Psalm li., 11. Psalm Ixi., 6. 





* 6. xxvii., 11. ii., 9. 
“- tees. 6. * za, 6 
“e =6cxxxii., 12. - hi, 2. 
“- wich. “  xxviii., 4. 
Ixxvii.. 16. “  xxxii., 10. 
« xxiv., 2. “ Xxiii., 6. 
H. E. 


SCRIPTURAL ANAGRAMS, 
1. His trash. 
The lion. > 
At a man, sir. 
4. This a mat. 


ee 


SELECTED. 
A CROSSWORD ENIGMA. 

My first is in power, but not in might; 

My second in color, but not in light; 

My third isin era, and also in age; 

My fourth is in teacher, but not in sage; 

My fifth is in hurry, but not in speed; 

My sixth is in duty, but not in deed; 

My whole is read often—sometimes in rhyme; 

It is made at the present and in olden time. 


EVA. 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE, 
Down. Across. 
In summer. In spring. 
A pronoun. A knock. 
Dark. View. 
A pronoun. Timid. 
In autumn. In winter. 
VENA. 


A METAGRAM. 

Syncopate a useful employment and leave a thing of 
amusement. Then decapitate and leave part of bird. Syn- 
copate and leave a covering for the head. Change the first 
letter and make a vehicle; change it again and make dress; 
again, and form a fruit; again, and form a dance; once 
again, and make an animal. ELLEN. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOVEMBER 1. 
A Crossword Enigma,.—Chicago. 
Places in South Carolina.—1. Barnwell. 2. Charleston. 3. Fairfield. 
4. Georgetown. 
A Metagram.—Palace, place, lace, ace. 

A Diamond Puzzle. Ss 
CAN 
VAP ORB 
rit? 


Dae 


te 


Decapitated Rhyme. 
He cried. if they would give him scope, 
He was prepared with them to cope, 
With many feats their eyes to ope, 
And make them wonder mure. 
A Square Word.— H A RM 
A REA 
R EA D 
ADE 
blig E 
ie U 
mpai R 
y olean O 
nvelo P 
s «abl E 
OLIVES and EUROPE. 


A Double Acrostic.— 
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Farm ant Garden. 





TREE PLANTING.—II. 

7 HAT trees shall we plant ? This 
7 / depends on the object in view— 
whether the trees are for shade or for 
ornament, and also whether you have 
acres or only rods of ground on which 
to plant. While a stretch of sixty 
acres, for instance, will afford room 
for oaks and elms, beech and lime, 
chestnuts, syeamores, maples and cy- 
press, and will admit of the diversities 
of avenue, wilderness, grove, thicket 
and clump, to say nothing of con- 
trasts of color in the foliage of the 
several seasons, those who have but 
ten or five acres to lay out will have 
to be satisfied with a few choice 
cedars, pines or firs, hardy and orna- 
mental, with oaks and elms _ inter- 
spersed here and there for variety. 

The oak is never out of place. Given 
a clay loam for soil and subsoil, with 
natural or artificial surface drainage, 
and the English oak will not lag far 
behind rival timber trees in quick re- 
turn or remunerative growth, nor yet 
cause a pang of hope deferred by de- 
laying the promise of a distinct feat- 
ure to the landscape. It is astudy in 
bud, blossom, leaf, fruit and _ life. 
Where ornament is the aim, but use 
and profit still held in view, the 
Quercus Cerris, or Turkey oak might 
be planted, for its rapid growth makes 
it a straight, tall tree while the En- 
glish oak is still a sapling. It is 
something of a consideration to get 
an oak which, in a good dry loam, 
will repay its planter in forty years, 
either by its handsome shapes when 
growing, or by its availability for 
wainscoting when felled. 

Then comes the ash, which has its 
many admirers. This is not a tree, 
however, for every situation, and 
should be sparingly planted near 
one’s residence, because coming latest 
of all trees into leaf it is almost the 
first to shed its foliage. There is an 
old English adage about the ash and 
oak which has been put into the fol- 
lowing lines : 

“Tf the oak opens before the ash, 

’Twill be warm and dry, with good wheat to 

thrash. 

But if ash-leaves open before the oak, 

There'll be cold, and of rain too great a 

soak. " 

If the oak and the ash open nearly together, 

Look out for a summer of changeable 

weather.” 

For a general favorite what can 
take the place of theelm? It is the 
finest park timber after the oak, for 
it attains a massive appearance in 
time and keeps its green foliage late 
into the fall. Then for avenues it 
has no superior. Other trees, how- 
ever handsome in the summer, lose 
their beauty almost entirely when 
their leaves fall, whereas the elm, 
when off duty in the leafless season, 
is stately and impressive, just as it is 
gay and glancing, a inass of shade and 
shelter, when in full dress. After 
eighty years the elm has a tendency 
to become hollow, but this may be 
mostly where the soil is not deep aud 
kind, and where the wet stagnates. 
Its worst foes, after wet, are the elm- 
beetle (Scolytus destructor) and the 
eaterpillar of the gold moth. Its 
timber, valuable for many country 
uses, is eminently so where durability 
under alternations of wet and dry isa 
consideration e.g., for pumps,troughs, 
conduit pipes, water-gates, and water 
wheels. It is in request, too, in dock- 
yards, for laying the keels of large 
ships. 

Among other trees the linden is 
found in our northern and middle 
states, and along the Allegheny 
Mountains. It is not specially valu- 
able for timber, but does very well 
for shade. In England this is seen 
chiefly in parks and gardens ; while 





the rarer specimen, Tilia, Grandi- 
flora, of larger leaf and pale downy 
underleaf is a denizen of the arbor- 
etum. At Knowle, in Kent, is to be 
seen a linden which rivals the Banyan 
tree in singularity of growth. Its 
lower branches have drooped till they 
kiss the ground, where, taking root, 
they have thrown upa circle of young 
trees from the parent stem, and then 
repeated the process. In a third 
notice the list of available trees for 
planting will be continued. 
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SUN NDA ¥-S¢ \HOOL S UPPLE- 
MENT FOR CHRISTMAS. 

REV. LYMAN ABBOTT has prepared 
a Scriptural Responsive Exercise for 
Christmas services in the Sunday 
School. It includes the music of a 
beautiful Christmas carol, and is so 
prepared that it may easily be modi- 
fied to suit the requirements of either 
a large or asmall school. It includes 
also a responsive recital of the prin- 
cipal types and prophecies of Christ 
and their fulfillment, and a selection 
of New Testament passages illustrat- 
ing his work as physician, teacher, 
priest, saerifice, and king. The pub- 
lishers will send out this supplement 
free to all subscribers to the Christian 
Union. In order to put it within the 
reach of all Sunday Schools they have 
put it at a price in packages for Sun- 
day Schools barely sufficient to de- 
fray the actual cost. It will be fur- 
nished in packages of fifty at ¢1, 
postage paid ; which is less than the 
music alone could be procured for at 
any of our musie stores in sheet form 
and at wholesale price. Specimen 
copies will be sent on receipt of a 
three cent postage stamp. 














ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

‘““CARLOS,” of Boston, sends us $10 
with which to send the Christian 
Union to ‘“G. B., Shenandoah, 
Iowa,” one year, whose letter ap- 
peared in a late issue, and to apply 
the balance to others similarly situ- 
ated. This generous offering is grate- 
fully received, and will be judiciously 
applied. 


CRAND CONCERT 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF MRS. J. C. DEVOY, 
AT 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH, BROOKLYN. 


Thursday evening, Nov. 16, at 8. 

The Swedish Glee Singers, The New 
York Ballad and Glee Club, and Miss 
Lasar, Soprano, Miss Cranch, Contrauito, Mr. 
Werrenrath, Tenr, Mr. Henry Camp, Basso 
and Director. 

General Admission, 50 cents; with Reserved 
Seat, $1.00. 


Brooklyn Philharmonic. 


THEODORE THOMAS, Conductor, 














ies REHEARSAL, Friday, November 24, at 3. 
December 1, at 3. 


3a - ad = 15, at 3. 
First Concert, Saturday Evening, Dec. 16; 
Ats. 
SE TE Beethoven. 
Weber’s Invitation to the Dance............ Berlioz. 


And other selections, 


TICKETS to Ist and 24 Rehearsal, 50. 
To 3d Rehearsal, 75. 
ToC c ‘oncert, $1. 50. 


Morality--Instruction--Wonder: 
The Great New York Aquarium. 


Broadway and 35th Street. 


An Exhibition of the Beautiful and Marvelous 
Works of the Great Creator. 
Monster Living Wonders from the Ocean’s 
Depths. 
Living White Whale! 
Mammoth Sharks! 


Huge Sea Lions! 
Winged Birds of the Ocean 


Tens of eee of living and moving marine 
d tresb water objects. 


Classical wai by Dodworth’s Orchestra. 
_ Open from 9 A.M. till 10 ) P.M. 
of Nebraska and —_ 


LAND OF GOLD sss 


Of interest to all. Add. Z.T. Hedges, Lincoln, Ne 








Send 25 Cts. and 
receive descriptions 





DRY GOODS. 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand & Allen sts., New York. 
Ladies’, Misses’ and Children's 


Cloaks and Dolmans. 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S CLOAKS (Union 
Beavers) $1.50, $2, $2.25, #2.75 up. 

MISSES AND CHILDREN’S CLOAKS (all woo! 
Beavers), #4, $4.50, $5, $6 up. 

LADIES’ UNION BEAVER CLOAKS, $2.75, 
$3.25, $3.00, 83.75, $4.50. 

LADIES’ WOOL BEAVER CLOAKS, $7, $7.5), 
$8, $8.50, $9, up to $100. 

LADIES WOOL BEAVER CLOAKS (Fur Trim- 
mings) $8, $8.50, $9 up. 

LADIES’ DOLMANS, $12, $13.50, $15 up. 

LADIBS’, MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
WATERPROOFS, $2.50, $3, $3.50, #4, $5 up. 











LADIES’ ALPACA SUITS, $7, $7.50, $8 up. 
PLAID SUITS, $5, $5.50, $6.00 up. 
CASHMERE SUITS, $11, $12, $13.50. 
POLONAISES IN MATELASSE, THIBET, and 
MIDDLESEX CLOTH. 
LADIES’ MOURNING ROBES, 
IN TYCOON, REPS, SATTEENS, MERINO, 
FLANNELS AND DELAINES. 


UNDERWEAR. 


Ladies’ Merino Undervests and Drawers, 35c., 
50c.. T5e. 

Misses’ and Children’s Undervests and Drawers, 
25e., 35e., He. 

Ladies’ Long Night Dresses, 77c., 88c., $1 up. 

Ladies’ Toilet Sacques, 50c., 65c., 75c. up. 

Ladies’ Chemises and Drawers, 35c., 40c., 50c. 

Ladies’ Skirts, 35c., 50c., 65c. 

Corset Covers, 45c., 0c., He. 

MISSES and CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR. 








SPECIAL ATTENTION ASKED TO 


Black and Colored Velvets, 


At $1.25, $1.80, $1.75, $2, $2.25. 
ANOTHER LINE. at $2.50. $2.75 $3. and $3.50. 
COLORED SILK VELVETS $1.25, $1.50. $1.75. 

2 up. 

BLACK AND COLORED SILK MIGNONS, 
T5e., $1, $1.25. 

BLACK AND COLORED TURQUOISES, 45c., 
50c., and 75e. 

FULL LINE COLORED TWILLS. %c. 





PLAIN AND FANCY SASH RIBBONS, 6 and 7 
inches wide at 8c., l0c.. l5c., 20c.. 25¢., and 35c. the 
yurd. 

7-INCH SASH RIBBONS (ail silk), 60c. per yard. 





SILK FRINGES, lic., 25c., 31c., 45c., ce. per yard. 

SILK FRINGES ONE KNOT, 38. Two KNorTs, 
65c. THREE KNOTS, 85c. 

TASSEL FRINGE, 48c., 50c,. 59e., 65c., S5c., $1.00. 

CHENILLE FRINGE, $1.35, #1.50, $1.75, $2 up. 

TAPE and SILK, TAPE, FLY, BEAD. BEAD 
and SILK FRINGES. 

WORSTED FRINGES, 18¢., 22c., 25c., 35¢., 40¢., 500, 

Also, FULL LINES Passementerie GIMPS, 
Loops, Ornaments, CORD, Curd and Tassels, &e. 


Worsted and. Silk Embroideries. 


SOFA CUSHIONS, SLIPPER PATTERNS, 
CHAIR STRIPES, RUGS, LAMP SCREENS, 
TOWEL RACKS. FOOT RESTS, MOTTOERS, &c. 

Also Full Line Worsteds, Embroidery Silk. Silk 
and Linen Floss, 


KID GLOVES. 


2-BUTTON GLOVE, Dark Colors and Black, Sec. 
the pair. 

2-BUTTON “ NILSSON” GLOVE, Blacks, Whites, 
Colors and Operas, 65c. 

2-BUTTON “CENTENNIAL” Blacks, Whites, 
j5e. 3-Button, 9c. the pair. . 

2-BUTTON “ ALBERT” GLOVES, New Colors 
to match Dress Goods, 85c. warranted. 

2-BUTTON “MONOGRAM” GLOV ES (all colors), 
$1.00 pair. 3-Buttons, $1.15. 


LINED DOC-SKINS. 


BOYS’ FUR TOPS at 80c. pair. 
LADIES’ FUR TOPS at $1.25 pair. 
MEN’S BEAVER TUPS at #1 pair. 
MEN’S OTTER TOPS at $1.25 pair. 








Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


Catalogue and Price-List sent by Mail on 
Application. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 309, 311. 311% GRAND ST, 
Nos. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66,68,and 70 ALLEN 8T. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN 
CARPETS. 


BODY BRUSSELS, $1 50 and A gga 

ae ery -BRUSSELS, bay 

THREE-PLYS. $1 15 a 

EXTRA SUPRAFINE ING. INS, SOc. to $1. 
WOGL INGRAIN, 


G5c. t ° 
COMMON INGRAIN, 40. to 50c. 
Call and examine before purchasing. Orders by 
mail solicited. 


STEPHEN A. SPENCER, 399 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 








SPECIAL 
ANNOUNCEMENT, 


KID GLOVES. 
A.T. Stewart & Co. 


HAVE OPENED a FULL LINE of NEW and 
DESIRABLE COLORS in THEIR CELE- 
BRATED 


Alexandre Gloves, 


AT THE 


LOWEST PRICES 


FOR MANY YEARS PAST, COMMENCING 
with the 


Two Buttons, $1 80 per pair. 


A REDUCTION WITHIN THE PAST SIX 
MONTHS from #2 25. 


Three Buttons, $2 10 per pair. 


A REDUCTION,SAME PERIOD, from $2 65. 


Other Styles Reduced 


IN PROPORTION. ALL the DESIRABLE 
SIZES and COLORS SUITABLE for FALL, 
WINTER and EVENING WEAR for LADIES, 
MISSES and CHILDREN, MEN and BOYS; TO- 
GETHER PRESENTING SUCH AN OPPOR- 
TUNITY for OBTAINING SUPPLIES of THIS 
UNEQUALLY 


Celebrated Glove 


NEVER BEFORE OFFERED. 


Broadway, 4th Av. 3th & (0th ‘ts 


MILLINERY 
A.T.Stewart & Co. 


ARE NOW MAKING an UNUSUAL DIs- 





4 PLAY of 


French Millinery, 


COMPRISING 
Ostrich Plumes, Tips. Ponpons, 
Bandeaux and Crown Pieces, 
Impean and Coque 
Breasts and Wings 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Rich French Flowers, 
IN MONTURES, ROSE BUDS and SPRAYS. 


Bridal Sets and Veils, 


Floral Garnitures. 
FOR WEDDING and EVENING COSTUMES, 
ARRANGED to ORDER. 


French Felts, 


IN ALL the NEWEST SHAPES and COLORS, 
n ENDLESS VARIETY, at the LOW EST PRICES. 





Special Attractions in 


French Hats and Bonnets 


AND THOSE of THEIR OWN MANUFACTURE 
of EQUAL ELEGANCE in DESIGN and VA- 
RIETY. 


Crepe Hats and Bonnets 


ALWAYS ON HAND. 


Mourning Orders 


WILL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE and ATTEN- 
TION. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


Peete ae a 
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FURS! 
LORD & TAYLOR 


ARE OFFERING FURS AT VERY ATTRACT- 

IVE PRICES. 

A Lady’s Set - Furs—Muffand Boa, 
"ROM #% UP 
ue. Trimmings 
in Black, Silvered and Natural Furs. 
WIDTHS 1.1, 2,3, and 4 INCHES. 
PRICES COMMENCE AT 
30c. PER YARD. 

White and Trimmed Fur Sacques 
FOR CHILDREN, IN SIZES TO FIT, 
FROM ONE YEAR OLD 
UPWARD. 

Cap, Muff, and Boa to match 
OF FIRST QUALITY FUR, FROM $6.75 THE SET 
UPWARD. 

ALSO, 

Misses? and Children’s Sets, 

IN SILVERCONY,GRAY ASTRAKHAN, SIBE- 
RIAN SQUIRREL, CHINCHILLA, 
ERMINE, &e. 

Ladies’ Seal Sacques, 

NEW SHAPES, DARK COLORS, FINEQUALITY, 
at $75, $85, $95, $100, $110 each, and up. 
Fur-Lined Silk Garments, 
SQUIRREL LININGS, MADE and PUT IN SILK 

GAKMENTS, at REASONABLE RATES 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO REPAIR- 


ING FURS AND RELINING MUFFS AND 
SACQUES. 
SEAL SACQUES MADE TO ORDER TO FIT 


ANY SIZE AT SHORT NOTICE. 


BROADWAY & TWENTIETH ST, 
GRAND & CHRYSTIE Sts., N. Y, 


Dress Goods. 


IN THIS STOCK WE ARE OFFERING 
100 pieces HEAVY MATELASSE GOODS, just 
receive d, <8 inches wide, at $2.00, recently 
sold at 


5. 
100 pieces 40 inch MATELASSE, 
shades, at $1.50. rec ently sold at ‘ 
100 pieces 48 inch MATELASSE, dark green, ink, 
<> blue and seal brown, at $1.70, recently 
sold at 
Full lines of BASKET and MATELASSE GOODs, 
newest designs and te xy from Svc. up, 25 
per cent, jess than a week a 
AL Pr WOOL DIAGONAL Sand v IGOGNES, every 
shade, very much reduced. 
DAMASSEES , in handsume variety of colorings 
designs. 
FRENCH MERINOS and CASHMERES, new 
— from 75c., one third less than last year’s 


C AutELS HAIR GOODS, in choice patterns. 
FUR CLOTH and CHINCHILLA CAMEL's HAIR, 
well adapted for dolmans and overdresses. 
5S4inch CAMELS HAIR, 75c., recently sold at $1; 

and at $1, recently sold for $1.50. 


POPULAR DRESS GOODS. 


Full Lines of SUITINGS, plain, plaids and stripes, 
at 12\c., lée., Que. and 25c, 

SERGE LUITINGS, plaids and stripes, from 25c. 

ALL WOOL PLAID SUITINGS, at 45c., 50c. and 


6c. 

ALL WOOL SCOTCH PLAIDS, in all the clans, at 
$1, $1.25, $1.50 and #2. 

600 pieces DACOTA 8 SULTINGS, all wool, at 35c.. 
good valu 

AL L-WOOL CRETONNES at 44c., 50c., 


FRENCH BASKET and DAMASSE SUITINGS, 
from 25c, to 40c., much less than regular 


PETERSBURG SUITINGS, dark 
well worth 50e, 


dark cloth 
2.75 


and 


20 moees_ OT ST 
cloth shades (heavy) at 28c., 
ALSO, 
French, English and American Prints, and 
American Delaines in Great Variety, 
at Low Prices. 


SAMPLES OF GOODS, AND CATALOGUES 
OF LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHIL- 
DREN’S FURNISHING GOODS SENT 


FREE ON APPLICATION TO ALL PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY. ORDERS FOR 
GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
CAREFULLY FILLED WITH- 

OUT CHARGE, AND GOODS 
PACKED AND _ FOR- 
WARDED TO ANY 
DESTINATION. 





LORD & TAYLOR, |}: 


BROADWAY AND 20TH STREET. 


Grand, Chrystie and 83 & 85 Forsyth st 


R.H.Macy & Co. 


14th ST. and 6th AV., NEW YORK, 


UNLIKE any other establishment in the country. 
FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, and 

NOVELTIES by every EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


BLACK DRESS SILKS 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


14th ST. and 6th AV. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
SFE A BOGS ainont 


iven awa veniles, 
u tufully re at your 
ey rice. M h Catalogue, 
4 . free. Send stam : 
tas at rothe 
- t.. New here, 3 Be 








WILSON & GREIG, 


771 BROADWAY, corner of 9th St., 


are now offering their new FALL and WINTER 
FASHIONS in IMPORTED CLOAKS and COs- 
TUMES, among which are many exclusive novel- 
as not to be found in any other house 

DIES’ and CHILDREN’S a RNISHING 
GOODS. WEDDING TROUSSEAUX IN- 
FANTS’ WARDROBES. ohvon and 
sent on application. 

MISSES’ and CHILDREN’S CLOAKS and 
DRES= Es, in entirely new styles, both imported 
and of our own well-known manufacture. 

ladies of taste ana in quest of NOVELTIES 
wt] do well to examine our stock of LADIEs’ and 
CHILDREN’S GARMENTS, which are all of the 
best muke, as we keep no factory goods. 

Tne latest NUVELTIES in MAT ERIALS just 
received. 

New CLOTHS and CLOAKINGS, 
used in the imported garments. 

A large line of SILK and FUR-LINEDCLOAKS, 
new — ge 

Latest yles in GALLOONS, yaa 
BRAIDS, BC TTONS, Ete., in wool and s 

MOURNING GOODS und BLACK SIL Ks, best 


values. 
Novelties in BLACK FIGURED SILKS for 
Cloaks. 
FURS, FURS, 
twenty-five per cent. cheaper than regular fur 


FURS, 
stores. 


DRESS-MAKING DEPARTMENT.—New models 
just received. Ladies’ own materials made np. 

Allour IMPORTED COSTUMES having served 
their purpose as patterns, will be sold at less than 
cost. 


WILSON & GREIG. 


771 BROADWAY, cor. 9th St. 


Estimates 


such as are 





LAGE CURTAINS. 


Astonishing Bargains. 


BARGAINS ABSOLUTELY UNPRECEDENTED. 
BARGAINS THAT DEFY ALL COMPETITION. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 
183 and 185 Sixth Avenue, 


OFFERS THIS WEEK 
10,000 PAIRS OF 


LACE CURTAINS, 


7a. ENTIRE STOCK OF AN IMPORTING 
HOUSE, PURCHASED AT AN ENORMOUS 
SACRIFICE. 

This stock comprises the largest and finest as- 
sortment ever offered at retail in this country. 
and will be closed out at about one half the usual 
price. 

REAL LACE CURTAINS at $7.50 PER PAIR, 
Formerly sold $15. 
BEAL LACE CURTAINS at $10. Well worth $20. 
REAL LACE CURTAINS - ase and $15. 
old Cost $18 and #24. 
REAL AND wae ry LACE CURTAINS from 
$25 to $60 per pair. 
NOTTINGHAM LACE CURTAINS 
FROM ONE DOLLAR 
PER PAIR TO THE FINFST IMPORTED. 


ALSO, 


Shades & Cornices to fit any Window. 


500 sncnceaa. PIANO AND TABLE 
VERS (Samples). 


CARPETS. 


Greut Reduction in_our immense Stock of Mou- 
quet C arpa. Velvet Body and Tapestry Brussels. 
ie ay i] , at 35c. per yard. 
ood quality, at 50c. 
InGh AIN, st quality, at 75c. and upward. 


OILCLOTHS. 


A Manufacturer's Stock, from one to eight yards 
wide, from 25c. per yard. 


DRUCCETS 


of every description a ——— 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 
183 and 185 SIXTH AVENUE, 
(ONE DOOR BELOW THIRTEENTH 8T., 
One call will cenvince aH, 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 


invite the attention of buyers to their Stock ofall 
he latest 


NOVELTIES 


) N.Y. 





IMMINGS. 
) VEILS. t+ LORAL 
GARNITURES FOR W EDDING & 
EVENING COSTUMEs, 
“arranged to. order.’ 
Vases and Baskets filled with beautiful tropical 
Leaf Plants, ** a specialty.” 
~ at the Centennial Fair, Horticultural 
Hall. To the Trade and institutions a 7 oe 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER 
28 E. 14th St., 4 doors west of Univ A "Place. 
I. LOEWENST EIN, Prop. 
9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 





FINE GOODS Established 
AT IN 
Popular Prices. —1860.— 


= mM th Establish 

Dress Goods, Millinery, Eancy al 

Silks, Laces, Hosiery, Buttons, ‘Ribbon ns. 
Giexce Underwear, Ladies’ and Children’s 

atfits. 

** Our Fashion Light,”’ 
published monthly, contains choice reading mat- 
ter and gives all the latest information on fash- 
ions. It will, on application, be mailed free of 
charge. Orders from the country solicited 
and filled with great care and despatch. 
Orders from $10 upward forwarded at our expense 
when prepaid by P. O. order or draft. 

FREDERICK LOESER & CO., _ 
Fulton, Tillary & Washington Sts., Brooklyn, N.Y. 








A CARD. 


Great Bargains in French Cash- 
meres, Merinoes, Serge Imperial, 
Camel’s Hair, Drap WD’ Alma, 
Drap D’Ete, Bombazines, Hen- 
riettas, Armure, Empress Cloths, 
Biarritz, Brilliantines, ck Bitke| 
Crapes, Serges, etc. Black Silks 
at last season’s prices. Armure 
and Radzmere_ Silks, splendid 
goods and worthy of special atten- 
tion. Gray Suitings in great va- 
riety, Waterproofs, ete. Cour- 
tauld’s Crapes, in all widths. 
Silks and Velvets cut bias. Suits, 
Cloaks, and Bonnets ready-made 
at reasonable prices. Orders 
promptly executed. 


JACKSON'S MOURNING STORE, 


777 Broadway, opposite Stewart's. 


THREE CENTENNIAL MEDALS AND THREE 


HONORABLE MENTIONS ARE GIVEN TO 





BOYNTON’S FURNACES. 


Especially otartes for heating 

DWELL INGS, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, &c. 

MOST POWERFUL AND DU RABL E FURNACE 
SOL D. OV oon 20,000 IN USE. 
BOYNTON’S “ 1876” LTIMORE FIRE-PLACE 
HE ATE 

Extremely powerful in heating. Attractive, 

ee, durable. economica 
YNTON’S “ TILE” OPEN-GRATE STOVE. 

The most attractive library stove ever made. 

Send for circulars. Kstimates given for heating, 


and work re 
ICk 'DSON. BOYNTON & CO., 
7 {rss No. 234 Water St... N.Y. 








REMOVAL-150 PIANOS 6 & ORGANS 


half price. 
thele Entire Steck 6; oo bay a. t. 
and second hand, of six first-class makers ; 
sheet music and S, S. music books at 50 PER 
CT, OFF, for cash, previous to removal to 
cher new store 40 EAST 14th St.. ne, 40x 


SQUARE, [Illustrated catalogues Mailed, 
Monthly {ustali mouse received Agents 
Wante cane capenee to the trade, 
HORACE VER SONS, Manufactur- 


ers and Dealers, 40 East 14th Bt, N.Y. 


$12 SHOT CUN. 


The best Double Baty Shot Gun in the World 
with = and belt arranted genuine Twist. 
Also, Rifles, Revolvers, etc., equally as cheap. We 
make the best steel and iron rifle barrels fur the 
meéney. Send furillustrated catalogue and price 
list to JAMES Ss Bt Aud & yt he Enterprise 
Gun Works, 136 and 13s y Vood St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. (Established 1848 








THE 


Christian at delork, 


102 Chambers Street, New York, 


J. N. HALLOCK, Publisher. 
P. O. BOX 5105. 





Terms of Subscription: 


$3.00 per annum, in advance. Post- 


age prepaid by us. 


SPECIAL OFFER, 


New subscribers sending $3.00 for 
THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK for 1877, 
will receive the paper for the re- 
mainder of 1876 without charge. 


THE ADVANCE, 


Three Dollars a year. NO CHROMOS. 


zy De Witt Talmage, Bator. 


His Sermons each Week. 

















24 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


SUBSCRIBE. 














TFXHE COMPANION aims to be a favorite in 


every family—looked for eagerly by the young 
folks, and read with interest by the older. Its 
purpose is to interest while it amuses; to be judic- 
ious, practical, sensible, and to have really perma- 
nent wortn, while it attracts for the hour. 


It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contrib- 
utors some of the most attractive writers in the 
eountry. Among these are: 

J.T. Trowbridge, 
Edward Eggle-ton, 
James T. Fields, Louise C. Moulton, 
Rebecca H. Davis, C. A. Stephens, 
Mrs. A. H. Leonowens, Harriet P. Spofford, 
Edward Everett Hale, Julia Ward Howe. 


Louisa M. Alcott, 
J.G. Whittier, 


Its reading is adapted to the old and young; is 
very comprehensive in its character. It gives 


Stories of Home and 
School Life, 

Tales, Poetry, 

Selections for Decla- 
mation. 


Stories of Adventure, 
Letters ot Travel, 
Editorials upon Cur- 
rent Topics, 
Historical Articles, 
Biograph’l Sketches, Anecdotes, Puzzies, 
Religious Articles, Facts and Incidents. 


Subscription Price, $1.75. Specimen copies 
sent free. Please mention in what paper you read 
this advertisement. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


41 Temple Place, Boston Mass. 


Adapted to all Sections of the Country. 


The New Jersey Agriculturist. 


A plain, practical 8-page monthly, devoted to the 
Farming, Gardening and Household interests, 
Winoow.and Indoor 'Garcening, Ladies’ Depart- 
ment, &c. Tells how and when to plant. Hints 
for each month, &c. Only 5c. per year. 

Sample copies on receipt of stamp. Address 

NEW JERSEY AGRICULTURIST, 
20 Hiram Street, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Liberal Cash pay to Agents, and a cash premium 
in addition for the largest list of subscribers. 
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Your houses with the 


GLOBE 


White Lead and Mixed Paint Co's 
PAINTS. 


They are mixed ready for use any ehade or color, 
and sold in any quantities from one quart to a 
barrel. 
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DO YOUR OWN PAINTING. 


These Pain s are made of pure White Lead, Zinc 
and Linseed Oil, held iu solution and ready for use; 
are one- third cheaper and will last three times as 
long as Pain's mixed iu the ordinary way. Twenty- 
five dollars reward will be paid for every oance of 
adulteration found in them ‘Thousands of houses 
and some of the finest villas in America are painted 
with these Paints. Send for testimonials of same. 
Also for Sample Colors and Price Lists. 

GLOBE MIXED PAINT CO., 
ffice, 76 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 


Morgan and Washington Streets, 
Jersey City. 


SAM’L A BUSIOK, JOHN H. BULGER, 
President Secretary. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 
Fx, Favorite Self-Inker, $16 


Works, 


cor. 








Presses from 3B to R1IZS. Office 
complete 5. 1000 sold. Send 
10c. vr splendid boo f Presses, 


Type, Cuts 


) ens, nicely 
bound 


S GS 5 
vnd be autifully illustra- 
ted, with instructions, worth 1, 
New book— oned Apr. Ree, Bove. 
GOR AM & 
2909 Washington St., Honea 


Came Sr blooming Roses & Bouse Plant, 


1:2 Choice Varieties fer $1, 5 for 50c. Samples ¢ 
.GREIVES, Greenbrook & Paterson Nafseries, PATERSON.N.!. 
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RUBBER ELASTIC FORCE CUP. 


For instantly Clearing the 
Discha - .3 s of Wash 
Bowls, ubs, Station- 
ary Wash ‘Tubs ete., when 
they become partially or 
entirely stopped. 

bis simple and inexpen- 
sive article does its work 
perfectly. The trouble, an- 
noyance and expense of 
sending for a plumber to 
free your pipes may be 
avoided by its use. 


D. HODGMAN & CO.; 


Sole Manufacturers, 
27 Maiden Lane. N. Y. 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 

Sent by mail on receipt of 
the price 
Send postal ecard for de- 
scription. 
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Fac-simile of work performed by them 


C. W. HANDY & CO., Sole Agents 


330 Broadway, New York 





THE LATEST NOVELTY 


THE POCKET JACK-PLANE 


23¢ inches in length, sharpens pencils beautifully withont break 
ing the softest lead or soiling the fingers. Superior to al! pencil 
sharpeners or penknives for Artiste, Architects, Bookeepers, Schoo! 
Children, and evervbaiy who use pencil. Sent by mail —_ re- 
ceiptof 25 cents. Sample dozen to deniers o' a $2, by 


& G. SELCHOW & CO., 4! Jobp St. N 


B.T. BABBITT'S nAgr, SOAP 


ly the purest ve- 
Sunuae oils used in 

jy its manufacture, 
4 No artificia) and 
Si deceptive odors to 
3 cover common and 









for the TOILET and 

the BaTH. Used in 

Ejbathing children, 

=—— will prevent erup- 

tions, keep the skin soft and smooth, contribute to health. and 
Does away with all powders, chalk or other 

rtain preventive of chafing, itching, #c., in 









emolients. A ce’ 


— the causes of half the crying and crossness of baby- 

Worth ten times ite cost to every mother and family 
a + Bt, packed in boxes of 12 cakes of 6 oss. each, 
and sent free to any address un receipt of $2.50. Add 
sap For Sale by alt ts.“ 


.W.JOHNS? PATENT. 


BESTOS 


.T. Babbict, N.Y. 





MATERIALS. 


ASBESTOS ROOFING. 

The only reliable substitute for tin, at about one half its cost, 

ished with white Fire-Proof Coating, suitable for steep or 

t roofs. In rolls ready for use. Easily applied by any one, 

ASBESTOS PAINTS. 

All shades, ready mixed, superior body, rich colors, for gen- 
eral purposes: the most durable and economical protective cov- 
erings for exposed wood and iron. In pails, kegs and barrels 

ASBESTOS STEAM-PIPE AND BOILER 

COVERINGS. 
The >heapest, most durable and effective non-conductors in 
—proved superior to all others in U.S. government tests— 
n py insulator for hair felts, rendering them indestructible. 
ASBESTOS STEAM PACKINC. 
Indestructible, self-lubricating, flat, and round, all sizes. 
Fire-Proof Paints and Coatings, Cements 
for Steam-Joints, Acid and Cas Retorts, 
Leaky Roofs, &c. Roof Paint, 
Sheathing and Lining Felts. 
Asbestos Boards, Paper, Thread, Cloth, &c. 

These articles are ready for use, and can be easily applied 

by any one. Send for Samples, Pamphlets, Price Lists, etc. 


H.W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y., 
“atentee and Manufacturer, Established 1858. 


Swe TTHEBEST 

















PREPARED FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 


m the thousands of purchasers of our PRE- 
PARED PAINTS we ony yet to hear the first 
complaint. The ae is 7 arent. Our paints 
bave stood the test of years, where all other paints 
have javed in Gurebilits. Their covering os grand 
being greater than that of any ‘- pain 
sents a practical item of ee e palate are 
guaran'eed in every ular,—the consumer as- 
suming no risk whatever, as we will re-paint any 
bui/ding on which our paints do not prove satisfac- 
tory: allowing a choice of English B. B. White 
Lead, or any other paint in use. 


WADSWORTH, MARTINEZ & LONGMAN, 


L. SHAW, 
54 West 14th St, New York, 


Only Depot. 


CAUTION,—No connection with any other es- 
tablishment in the city. 

The largest assortment of Human Hair Goods 
positively retailed at wholesale prices. Invisible 
Fronts, very fashionable, and improving the looks 
of all ladies instantly, in large variety. #2 per 
inch on rea) patent hair lace and naturally curly 
hair ; on imitation lace, $1 per inch. 


The Marguerita and Seaside Wave. 


A GREAT SUCCESS. 
My assortment of HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES 


Greatly Reduced Prices of the finest quality only, is truly wonderful. All 

. LONG HAIR SWITCHES of the finest quality of 

pat hair at $8.00, $10.00, $12.00 and $15.00—something 
The Highest Awards were granted our 


never offered befcre at less than dvuble that price. 
CURLS, warranted to be naturally curly, at 50 
cents each and upward. Nets fur front and back- 
D aoe in large variety at 25 cents and 50 cents each. 
Pianos in the Great Worlds’ Fairs of LON- OMBINGS made up inthe sas appeared man- 
DON, 1851, and PARIS, 1867. and at soy warranted to give satisfaction air taken 
. in exch . GREY HAIRas ity. 
PARIS. in addition to the First Gold Medal pes alle ete men gee 
THE CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HON- 
OR was conferred upon these instruments, and 
was the Highest Award of the Echibition.and was 
given ONLY to CHICKERING & SONS, 


The Chickering 
PIANO, 


The Victor in all great contests, and for 


THE PAST 53 YEARS the ACKNOWL- 
EDGED STANDARD OF THE WORLD, 
(being copied not only by the makers of this 
country. but of Europe), will be offered during 
the months of 

November and December, at 


UNRIVALLED BEAUTIFYING BAZAR. 


i line in all modern BEAUTIFYING COS- 
MBTICS is really marvellous, all eer Rs 
warranteo as perfectly harmless. 
BLANCHE, the great magic beautifier . the 
complexion, a specialty. $l per box. 

Don’t fail to send for a price list. Goeds sent 
to all parts of the foams. when prepaid, free 
of charge. or C. O. D., with privilege of examina- 


Centennial Exhibition a Te 


HAVE DEEN AWARDED a MEDAL and 
DIPLOMA, and THE REPORT OF THE INSURE IN THE 
JUDGES (ts more emphatic and more conclusive in 
all that relates to the requirements of a first class 
piano than has been accorded to any of our competi- 
tors. 

Friends, Customers and Strangers wishing to 
purchase (or examine) instruments are respectfully 
invited to visit our warerooms. 


Chickering & Sons, 


CHICK ERING HALL, 4 pes Jan. 1876.......... 2 
8. WA 


Fifth Ave., Corner (8th Street, ' 1 neasen vans: Sccreiary. 


NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOLTEACHER 


Edited by M. C oy oe Is undoubtedly the best Teachers’ Help published. Has 
the most thorough, helpfal and inspiring lessons, the best corps of contributors, 
and the most popula acces departments. Needs only to be examined in order 
to be taken. erms, $1.50 per year. Clubs of five or more receive six Lesson 
Papers with each copy. Sample copy sent free on application to 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO. 


Smith's Crushed White Wheat 


was awarded the highest prize medal asthe best whole wheat preparation fora delicious 
and wholesome feod at the American Institute Fair, 1874. Seld by all Grocers, §@~ Trade mark 
label on every package. 43 Address F. E. SMITH & CO., Atlantic Flour Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
for pamphlet with cooking receipts, &c., sent free. 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 
USE NONE BUT THE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT. 


MIXED READY FOR USE. PRICE REDUCED. 
. OVER 400,000 HOUSES HAVE BEEN PAINTED WITH IT. 
EXTRACTS FROM OUR LETTERS. 


Rev. 8. WESLEY LAKE, Farmingdale, N.J., says: “Our church painted with your paint looks 
wet - 
R. M. MCKINSTRY, Esq., Hudson, N. Y., writes: “ Your Paint isin universal use and favor in this 
neighd »rhood.’ 
MILTON A. MUSTIN, Esq., Madison, Ga., says: “1am well pleased with the paint.” 
RODERICK CURTIS, om ., Wallingford, Conn., writes: ‘‘The Paint has given satisfaction. I shall 
not fail to recommend 1 
Prof. CHAS. F. C el the well-known chemist, says: * The Averill Chemica! Paint is the most 
durable paint known 
MPLE CARDS, together with testimonials from owners ‘of the finest residences in the country, 


turnished free by 
Averill Chemical Paint Co., 
32 Burling Slip, New York City. 





Our Pianos at the 





OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Rt BROADWAY, NEW "38 
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For sale in every section of the country. 


THE UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


announce the following Report as a basis of an Award to MITCHELL, VANCE & Co., 597 Broadway, New 
York City, for Gas Fixtures and Ecclesiastical Ware. 
REPORT: 

lst.—This exhibit is of a large, complete and varied character, of ny excellence in design, work- 
manship and finish ; and is arranged with great taste and skill. 

2d.—In Gilt and Polished Brass Gas Fixtures the exhibit is of excelience in the wide variety of de- 
signs employed, its elegance and artistic character. end the high order of finish attained. 
In combinations of metal with porcelain or glass, rich effects have been here produced. 

3d.—In Steel-finished Fixtures a novelty of beauty and durability is presented. 

4th.—The Double Slide Extension Light presents certain features of durability and regularity of 
motion that are of merit, while the arrangements for avoiding the heating and smoking of 
the rest of the Chandelier are UNIQUE. 

5th.—In Bronze Fixtures, both real and spelter, this Exhibit is of eee as well in workman- 
ship and finish as tn chaste character, and tastefulness of desiy 

6th.—In Crystal Gas ures the size of the integral parts, the > of the character of the 
Goods, as * CRYSTAL” (few wires or chains ng used, the arms, etc., being solid Urys- 
tal) the beauty and taste, as well as neuey of the designs —— and the excellence of 
the material used, give this part of the Exhibit prominence and valve. 

jth._In Ecclesiastical Ware, Altar and Sanctuary Lights, Candlesticks, Coronas, Chancel Rails 
etc., the several Exhibits of the Mediceval and Gothic orders are of high merit. The Bronze 
and Brass Railings for Church use are of excellence and beauty, being architecturaily cor- 
rect in their respective schools. 

4. T. GOSHORN, peaeter, Senet. 


(SEAL.) "RR. HAWLEY, Presiden 
Attest: ALEX. R. BOTELER, Secretary pro tem. 
The United States Centennial Commission announce the following Report, as the basis of an Award 
to MITCHELL, VANCE & Co., New York City, for Bronze and Marble Clocks, Bronzes, and Zinc Imitation 


Bronzes. 
REPORT: 

‘For Marble Mantel Clocks, with Mounti of Real Brenze,and Zine Imitations of Bronze, 
with Figures, Vases and Statuettes of the same ; the Marble work, and the Metal work of 
which are of GENERAL EXCELLENCE.” 

(SeaL.] A. J. GOSHORN, Director General. 
= .R. HAWLEY, President 
Attest: ALEX. R. BOTELER, Secretary pro tem. 
In announcing reguite of our Exhibit, at the Internationa! fee Exposition. we Sentse on 
the written awards of the Ney as announced by the United Sta 
of eur groups shall speak for themselves and for us. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 











207 PEARL 81° NEW YORK. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Artistic Gas Fixt cares, NeW Bronte. t and Marble Clocks, 
Bronzes, &c. 597 BRUAD 
, = XIV. and XI.) 


OBTOBER 21ST, 1876. (The date of annowncement of Writt en , ny 





CENTENNIAL MEDAL AND DIPLOMA 


AWARDED TO THE 


Meriden Britannia Co. 


550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





SILVER PLATED HOLLOW WARE 


ALSO FOR 


SUPERIOR 


SPOONS, FORKS, 


Etc., Etc., 
BEARING THE CO.’S TRADE MARK : 
“1847, Rogers Brothers, Xll.”’ 


Extracts FRom Sennen danni Repoar : 


‘Their LARGE VARIETY of Silver Plated White 
Meta Hollow Ware is of EXCELLENT 
QUALITY AND FINISH, and of 
TASTEFUL DESICNS.”’ 


‘Their Silver Plated Forks, Spoons and Knives 
ae of SUPERIOR QUALITY AND 
EXCELLENT FINISH. as 


EXTRACT FROM AMERICAN INSTITUTE REPORT : 
“We consider the Goods made by this Company te 
be by far THE BEST made in this Country, and we 
believe in the World.’’ 











F. BOOSS & BRO, 


449 Broadway & 26 Mercer S8t., 
NEWYORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FURS. 


Sealskin Sacques a Specialtv. 





t®” Received the Highest award at the 
Centennial Exhibition. 





Sanford’s New Challenge “iigr Ane 


FURNACES with most valuable improvements. 
Economica! and powerful. 


Elevated oven, quick 
Stag’ s Head Range. baker, splendid 
broiler, very ornamental and very desirable. 


Warms upper rooms. 
FIRE PLACE HEKATER. 
Fire Side Jewel "Xow ana Beautiful 
and a great heater. Will warm four roome. 
PORTABLE RANGE, 
Banquet Hot Closet ina*SWeer nom 
HOT CLOSET PORTABLE RANGE. Most com- 
plete and desirable cooking apparatus. 
: BURNER and ASTRAL 
Beacon Light Base BASe BURNER (New) 


Both choice parlor Stoves. Fire kept continuously. 
Cheap and delightful warming. Brilliant illum 


nation. 
Patent Refuse Clearing °fineve by” 


which slates and clinkers are easily removed. 


Sanford’s Mammoth ° @L.2RE HEATERS 


The above and a great variety of other stoves 
and heaters made by 


THE NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


239 and 241 Water Street. 
MATHEWS’ 


LIQUID STARCH GLOSS. 


Gives a splendid gloss and finish to all starched 
goods, making them WHITER AND CLEARER than 
wax or anything else, and prevents the iron from 
sticking. Trial bottle free. 

Put up in 4-oz. bottles, price lic. Sold by Grocers 
and Druggists. 

A. L. MATHEWS & CO., 8 Murray street, N.Y- 


SCRIPTURE ACROSTICS. 

A 4g gt for Holidays, Birthdays, Sunday- 
Schoc ames with their significatiun on beau- 
tifully ‘iluminated cards for sy leaflets, 

e fullowing names now dy: Annie, 
Alice. Belle, Caroline, Elizabeth, Raith. Florence, 
Fannie, Gertrude. Grace, Hattie, Helen, Jennie, 
, Kate, Louisa, Lily, ttie, Mary. 

raret, Maria. Martha; Sarah, ‘Susan, 10 cen 
two egoumme Address MRS. WALTER 
CLARKE. t Cloud “Hotel, New York City. 
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